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XXth Century Agency 
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Leaders of the Field in Their Class 


The Series ). all-cast warm air heater shown above, is beyond al doubt the most efficient 
Many points of superiority and several 


and economical heater of its size on the market. 
The all-cast, one piece radiator can 


exclusive features are the reasons for this distinction. 
only be fully appreciated when considered in connection with the feed section. When the 
two are joined, the heating capacity is nearly doubled. The Ash-Pit and Fire-Pot are inter 
esting. The Ash-Pit is deep and roomy, and it has a large door, making the removal of ashes 
an easy task. The XXth. Century Fire-Pot, with air-cells and slots in the wall, has the ad 
vantage of being self cleaning. 
q We spare neither time, money or material in our effort to make XXth CENTURY 
: WARM AIR HEATERS the very best possible. Dealers who handle the XXTH CENTURY 
-_ WARM AIR HEATERS know that they satisfy their customers. Why not profit by the de 
- mand for these reliable and time tried warm air heaters? Send us your name and we will 
tell you all about them and our agency proposition. 


AvtieURY EH 


SMABAAAEAL LEAL LATTE 


Write for our latest catalog today 


THE XXTH CENTURY 
| HEATING AND VENTILATING COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 
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‘WRIGHT 


Pipeless Heater 


A “‘RITE’’ Heater in Every Particular 


ASY to install. No walls to cut for 


heating pipes. Each heater cased 
complete before leaving the factory. 
Any one can install with a screw driver. 
Everything furnished with heater, except 
smoke pipe. No heat wasted, leaving 
cellar absolutely cold for storage pur- 


EXTRA LARGE GRILLS poses. More heat. 35% less coal. 


TRIPLE INNER LINING 
SPECIAL HUMIDIFIER Write today for our catalogs. 











Good agency proposition. 


THE MAHONING FOUNDRY CO. 
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The Steel Furnace that is pos- 


2.9 . *.9 . . 
itively gas-tight, because it’s made you're not handling the 


TZ g h 4 tomers and we are all losing 
m money. Write for illustrated 
Made of tested me tal » CO Ild-ri veted to- literature and prices. 


_, No direct draft to warp and 
uckle. Stays in order. 


Steel Furnace 


is fool-proof. Gets more heat value out of 
the fuel used; because its radiating surface 
is greater, and more of the heat generated 
in burning the coal is extracted before the 
smoke and gases are passed on up the flue. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg.Co. — 


4058 Forest Park Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
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PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION are intimately con- 
nected with adjustment of wages. The question of 
costs is mainly a question of wages, be- 
cause the cost of materials of every kind 
consists mainly of wages. The most seri- 
ous element in the situation, therefore, is 
the fact that there is little prospect for an early reduc- 
tion, of living costs. Food and clothing are not likely 
to decline very much in price in the year to come, for 
these are things which Europe will certainly want, and 
the supply cannot be meantime increased. Eventually 
will fall, but not until new crops can be 


Wages and 
Prosperity. 


these prices 
grown. 

It is always a difficult matter to readjust wages 
downward, and few people will regard it as desirable 
from the broad angle of public policy to have wages re- 
duced while the cost of living remains as high as at 
present. Such action would have an injurious effect 
upon business, even if accepted without controversy, 
because it would reduce the purchasing power of mil- 
lions of consumers. If it is necessary to readjust the 
general level of values it is important that wages and 
prices move together, and it ought not to be a subject 
of heated controversy but of intelligent conference be- 
tween employers and wage-earners and upon a fair 
basis. 

Here, then, is the difficulty, which threatens: that 
there may not be a sufficient demand for construction 
work at the high level of prices to keep the industries 
employed, although an ample demand is in waiting at 
something like normal prices. How can the situation 
be supported at least until the cost of such necessities 
as food and clothing have made tlie decline which may 
be expected of them? 

The war has taught the lesson that the production 
of all the things that are necessary to the comfort and 
welfare of the population may be very much greater 
than it has been in the past. This lesson ought not to 
be lost. It points the way to a larger, more general 
prosperity than has ever been known, to be achieved by 
unity, organization and cooperation. The country can- 
not afford to have a period of apparent prosperity dur- 
ing the war succeeded by a period of unemployment, 
depression and discontent. We will not stop to dis- 
cuss the fictitious and illusory elements in the war pros- 
perity ; there can be no argument over the proposition 
that idle men and idle machinery mean waste just as 
truly as the destruction of their products in war means 
waste. It is necessary in order to overcome the wastes 
of the last four years, for the good of all society, that 
the entire productive capacity of the country shall be 


promptly and regularly employed in the -peace indus- 
The danger will be from disorganization and 
In time of peace the indus- 


tries. 
lack of coordinate effort. 
tries are dependent upon each other and it is difficult 
for them to act together where an extensive new pro- 
gram is required. It is natural in such circumstances 
that they should look to the Government for leader- 
ship. 

There is an especial reason at this time for looking 
to Washington. The railroads are the most practicable 
agencies for creating an extensive program of con- 
struction work, and the railroads are now under gov- 
ernment control. It would be impossible for the com- 
panies in the present circumstances to undertake upon 
their own responsibility large expenditures for better- 
ments the results of which could not be realized for 
years to come, of their 
relations with the Government, but it might be pos- 
Government to agree 


because of the unsettled state 


sible for the companies and the 
upon a more or less elastic program of development. 
The municipalities are also in position to do much. 
Their expenditures for improvements have been cur- 
tailed and might be expanded somewhat above the 
The states and counties might develop 
Drain- 


average rate. 
an extensive policy of highway construction. 
age and irrigation furnish other fields of operation. 

If a general policy of this kind were developed and 
the cooperation of communities the country over were 
asked, sufficient work probably could be brought into 
sight to stabilize the situation, and once assurance was 
given that the situation would be supported private 
enterprise would be encouraged to go ahead on its own 
account. 





To ESTABLISH a just ratio between wages and the 
cost of living is. the chief economic difficulty which 


confronts the commercial world. So- 


A Good ciologists make a distinction between 
System. real and nominal wages. Real wages 
are not estimated in dollars and cents 


but in purchasing power. Nominal wages, on the 
other hand, are the actual amount of money received 
by the How to make real and nominal wages 
equal industry of 
the country could be persuaded 
ously the system in effect in the sheet and tin plate 


worker. 
value is the problem. If 
to adopt simultane- 


every 


mills, an equitable solution of the perplexity would be 
reached and our troubles in this regard would even 
A dispatch 
how the 


tually diminish to the vanishing point. 


from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, indicates 


system operates in limited circumstances. It states 
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that the first wage reduction since the armistice was 
signed is in the wages of the sheet mill operatives and 
tin plate employes, as a result of the bi-monthly sales 
sheets examinations, which was held by representa- 
tives of the producers and the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. Figured on the 
base rate, the cut for sheet mill workers will be 4% 
per cent and 3 per cent for tin plate men. Fully 
10,000 men are affected. Their wages are based on 
selling prices of the product. 








SECRETARY BAKER says that the wide distribution of 
the Liberty bonds amongst the mass of the American 
people makes our Liberty loans the 


Binds of soundest national financing in history. 
muy ant It is a good thing for every Liberty bond 
Wildcats. 


holder to be a creditor of his or her Gov- 
ernment, and it is a good thing for the nation for its 
obligations to be widely scattered amongst its citizens 
and not congested into the hands of the rich. It is a 
most hopeful thing for the United States that the best 
investment in the world, the Liberty bonds, are very 
widely distributed amongst millions of its citizens. 

Judging the future by the past, our Government 
bonds issued during this war are going to rise greatly 
in value with peace. In 1888, 4 per cent United States 
bonds sold in the open market as high as $130, and in 
1901 brought over $139—that is, $139 and some cents 
for a $100 bond. That the Liberty bonds are going to 
rise well above par in value is something that the most 
conservative will admit is well within the bounds of 
possibility. 

The shrewd and unscrupulous, the birds of prey in 
finance, realize the worth of Liberty bonds, and are 
going to use every effort to secure them from the 
hands of those owners of them who are uninformed 
or who are ignorant of stock and investment values. 
The favorite method will probably be offering stock of 
wildcat companies or other speculative ventures. 
Speculative is really too conservative a word to ap- 
ply to some of these stocks, since to say that they have 
a speculative value is flattering in the extreme; they 
have no value at all, except in the hands of unscrupu- 
lous people who trade them for money or Liberty 
bonds to ignorant investors. 

Some of the get-rich-quick schemers propose not to 
trade their gold-brick stock for Liberty bonds but to 
lend their clients money to buy their stock, taking Lib- 
erty bonds as security. This is camouflage—only a 
thinly disguised method of securing Liberty bonds for 
worthless or near-worthless stock. 

IXvery holder of a Liberty bond before he disposes 
of it, and especially before he trades it for stocks or 
other bonds, should consult a bank. Much money will 
be thereby saved to the owners of Liberty bonds and the 
finances of the American people be better conserved. 
Holding onto one’s bonds means that one has not only 
lent so much money to his Government but also that 
he is not spending that money for goods, labor, and 
transportation needed by the nation in the period of 
readjustment, and is thus leaving the resources of the 
country more freely at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment as well as giving it financial backing. This is a 
double service. 


THe Bureau or Pusticity of the United States 
Treasury Department calls to the attention of Federal 
tax payers some helpful arrangements 

Anticipate which have been made to facilitate the 
Income Tax. payment of income and profit taxes. The 

first third of these taxes will be due and 
payable March 15, 1919. These taxes must be paid 
in cash. If no advance preparations were made to 
provide means of payment, the strain on the banking 
and business credits of the country might lead to em- 
barrassing results. 

To avoid this the United States Treasury has pro- 
vided a method whereby all tax payers may supply 
themselves in advance with a medium of meeting the 
March 15 installment of the Federal Revenue payment. 
without resort to credit at that time. This is done 
by offering 4% per cent Tax Anticipation Certificates, 
a direct obligation of the United States Treasury, dated 
November 7 and maturing March 15. 

The banks and all private investors having funds in 
hand at the present moment may employ them with 
absolute freedom from risk or commercial uncertainty 
by buying these Government Tax Anticipations Series 
idle, “waiting for conditions to settle down,” may be 
put to work for the Government. Current funds are 
needed to carry on the demobilization operations fol- 
There is no way to obtain this 


By doing so cash which might otherwise be 


lowing the armistice. 
money except by “borrowing against the taxes” to be 
collected in 1919. This is done by the issue of these 
Tax Anticipations. 

When March 15 rolls around the holder of Series 
“T” need not borrow money at his bank to pay his 
lederal taxes. He has on hand maturing certificates 
which the Government will accept at their face. Best 
of all, the tax payer has been receiving Treasury 
checks for interest during the interim between pur- 
The Treasury reserves the right 
“T” or to reduce 


chase and maturity. 
to allot all subscriptions for Series 
subscriptions. No fixed amount is prescribed for the 
issue. Payments must be made either in Chicago Ex- 
change for the Seventh District, or in unexpired Cer 
tificates of the issue of August 20, 1918. To avoid 
possible high interest rates next March when taxes fall 
due, all corporations and individuals liable for Fed 
eral tax payments should purchase these Tax Antici 
pation certificates. It is a patriotic duty and it is goo! 
business. 








FORMIDABLE AS HAS been the demolishment « 
property in the areas devastated by the war, the pr: 
ductive equipment of the civilized worl 
Our Wealth iad 
has not been lessened to any great « 
Is Greater : 
tent. Indeed, the contrary is the case «5 
Than Ever. . ’ 
regards the United States. Our weia!'!) 
and industria! facilities have been enlarged + 
a gratifying degree since the outbreak of 
European conflict. It is true that we have incurr (| 
huge debts while performing our share of the task of 
wiping out Prussianism and freeing the world frm 
the fetters of militarism. But we are a solvent nat, 
and the coming years hold no cause for uneasines 
Taxes will be heavy, but there is and will be a!) \n- 
dant wealth to carry the burden of them. The , °0- 
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ple who pay the taxes are also bondholders of the 
Government. Therefore, the money which they pay 
into the treasury of the United States will come back 
to them—in part at least—in the form of interest on 
their bonds. Prosperity is certain to continue. The 
return of our industries to a peace basis will be ac- 
complished without financial distress, for the plain 
reason that our people have become trained to co- 
éperate for the national good. Already, the great 
commercial associations are making plans for recon- 
struction in which the interests of all the people are 
to be fostered and protected. The outlook is free from 
the faintest shadow of discouragement. 








RANDOM. NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


The coming of peace brings with it many problems. 
Famine threatens millions in Europe. Disease follows 
in its wake. There is, therefore, an immense work for 
the Red Cross to do. We, who are enjoying the good 
things of life would be recreant to the best traditions 
of our democracy if we did not give of our abund- 
ance to help the Red Cross speed its ministrations of 
mercy. The need is pressing and the time is short. 
He gives twice who gives promptly in the present 
tragic circumstances. 

* * * 

No one is so impervious to impressions as the dealer 
who allows his business to become stagnant for want 
of modern methods of merchandising, says my friend 
Harvey Manny of the Robinson Furnace Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. By way of illustration he cites the 
experience of a lawyer when, as a newly fledged bar- 
rister, he was called upon to arbitrate in a compensa- 
tion case in regard to certain slum property. 

Accompanied by an official from the city hall he 
proceeded to inspect the houses—there were six of 
them—and directly they set foot in the first one they 
noticed a distinctly disagreeable smell. In the second 
it was the same—only more so. The third one they 
entered was even worse. The official sniffed and 
sniffed. 

“What an unpleasant—ahem—odor,” he said at 
length. “Can it be the drains?” 

The owner of the property shook his head. 

“Can't be the drains,” he replied emphatically, “there 
ain’t none.” 

* * * 


George T. Bailey of the Oliver Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, cherishes no grudge 
against lawyers. However, he is as human as the rest 
of us. Therefore, he cannot resist telling an occa- 
sional joke at the expense of the legal fraternity, such 
as this one: ?, 

The young lawyer was defending a man accused 
of burglary, and the woman whose house had been 
entered was under examination. 

“Madam,” asked he, “what time of night was it 
when you saw the prisoner in your room?” 

“Close to 2 o’clock in the morning,” came the reply. 

“Was there a light in the room?” 

“No” 


“Could you see your husband at your side ?” 


wu 


“No.” 

The lawyer frowned impressively and shot a side 
glance at the jury as he fairly thundered: “Then 
please, madam, explain how it was you could see the 
prisoner and yet not see your husband?” 

“My husband,” was the quiet answer, “was at the 
club.” 

* oK 1K 

H. W. Sigrist of the Modern Way Furnace Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, Indiana, has a great admiration 
for George Ade who, he affirms, is a credit to the 
“Hoosier” state. The other day he recounted a char- 
acteristic bit of Ade wit, as follows: 

George Ade had finished his speech at a dinner 
party, and on seating himself a well known lawyer 
rose, placed his hands deep into his trousers pockets, 
as was his habit, and laughingly inquired of those pres- 
ent: 

“Doesn't it strike the company as a little unusual 
that a professional humorist should be really funny ?” 
When the laugh had subsided Ade drawled out: 

“Doesn’t it strike the company as a little unusual 
that a lawyer should have his hands in his own 
pockets ?” 

x x 

Hasty inferences are unwise, declares my friend 
Fred Muzzy of Springfield, Massachusetts. He re- 
lates a conversation which he overheard in a crowded 
street car which he offers as a sample of unwise in- 
ference: 

With the easy grace of those who are accustomed 
by long habit, two persons swung and swayed upon 
the street car. As they chatted pleasantly a man sit- 
ting near arose and offered his seat to a lady. And 
then one of the original two commented to his neigh- 
bor: “I’ve been riding on this line for eight years,” 
he said, “and I have never given up my seat to a lady.” 

“Then you have never had any manners,” snubbed 
the friend severely: 

“Not so,” answered the first. “I have never had any 
seat.” 

4 K 

The gratifying results which have come from the 
“Do It Now” idea in the world of business warrant 
the belief that its application to the affairs of friend- 
ship will be followed by equally pleasing effects. This 
is the thought developed in the subjoined lines: 

Do Not Wait Till Life Is Over. 


More than fame and more than money is the comment kind 
and sunny, 
And the hearty, warm approval of a friend. 
For it gives a life a savor and it makes you stronger, braver. 
And it fills your soul with courage to the end. 
If he earns your praise, bestow it, if you like him let him 
know it: 
Let the words of free encouragement be said; 
Do not wait until life is over, and he’s underneath the clover, 
For he cannot read his tombstone when he’s dead. 


Down the ways of truth and beauty, you can bless the deeds 
of duty, 
If you'll give a hearty handshake when you can, 
For no matter what’s your station, there's unmeasured in- 
spiration 


In the words of honest praising you can give your fellow 
man. 
If he needs your help, befriend him, you can always love ex- 
tend him; 


You can lift his load a little ere the light of life is fled; 
Do not wait till he is sleeping, when the broken hearts are 
weeping, 
For he cannot read his tombstone when he’s dead. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








ANNOUNCES THE GRADUAL REMOVAL OF 
RESTRICTIONS ON INDUSTRY. 


B. M. Baruch, chairman of the 
Soard, authorizes the following: 

The War Industries Board has started a modifica- 
tion of the restrictions whereby it has controlled 
American industry in the interest of the Nation’s war 
program. As laid down by Chairman Baruch in a 
published announcement November 8, it will be the 
policy of the board gradually to lift various restric- 
tions and curtailments, with the view of bringing 
about as promptly as possible a return to normal con- 
ditions. 

In the modification of the curtailments imposed on 
the manufacture of certain commodities the board 
has adopted the method of reversing the processes of 
the priorities committee, and there is announced to- 
day a list of the commodities in respect to which the 
curtailments are to be modified. 

Hearty approval has been given by the Council of 
National Defense to the modifications of the regula- 
tions governing non-war construction, and the council 
requested that immediate and widespread publicity be 
given them, so that, to the extent now permitted, 
building operations might be speedily resumed. 

Following is, in part, the formal announcement 
made by E. B. Parker, chairman of the priorities di- 
vision of the War Industries Board: 


War Industries 


War Inpbustries Boarp. 
PRIORITIES DIVISION. 
Circular No. 57. 

All of the rules, regulations, restrictions, and direc- 
tions embodied in orders and circulars issued by the 
priorities division of the War Industries Board are 
continued in effect subject to the following modifica- 
tions : 

Section 1. Section 5 of revised Circular No. 21, 
issued by this division as of date October 15, 1918, 
dealing with non-war construction, is hereby amended 
so as hereafter to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. Construction projects not requiring per- 
mits or licenses from non-war construction section.— 
Construction projects falling within the following 
classifications are hereby approved, and no permits or 
licenses will be required therefor from the non-war 
construction section: 

“(1) Construction projects approved in writing by 
the facilities division of the War Industries Board. 

(2) All farm and ranch buildings, structures, or 
improvements. 

(3) All buildings, structures, roadways, plant facil- 
ities, or other construction projects of every nature 
whatsoever undertaken by the United States Railroad 
Administration, or by any rail or water transportation 
company, organization, or utility (whether or not un- 


der the direction of such administration), or by the 
American Railway Express Company, or by the owner 
or operator of any telegraph or telephone line. 

“(4) The construction, maintenance, improvement, 
or development by Federal, State, or municipal au- 
thorities of highways, roads, boulevards, bridges, 
streets, parks, and playgrounds. 

“(5) The constfuction, extension, 
maintenance, or repair of any public utility, including 
water-supply systems, sewer systems, light and power 
facilities, and street and interurban railways. 

“(6) The construction, extension, or repairs of all 
irrigation and drainage projects. 

“(7) Construction projects connected with the ex- 
tension, expansion, or development of mines of every 
character whatsoever or connected with the produc- 
tion and refining of mineral oils and of natural gas. 

“(8) The construction, alterations, or extensions of, 
or repairs, or additions to plants engaged principally 
in producing, milling, refining, preserving, refrigerat- 
ing, or storing foods and feeds. 

“(g) The construction of new, or the alterations or 
extensions of existing, schoolhouses, churches, hos- 
pitals, and Federal, State, or municipal buildings, in- 
volving in the aggregate a cost not exceeding twenty- 
five thousand dollars ($25,000). 

“(10) The construction of new buildings or struc- 
tures not embraced in any of the foregoing classifica- 
tions, or the repairs or additions to, or alterations or 
extensions of, existing buildings and structures, in 
either case involving in the aggregate a cost not ex- 
ceeding ten thousand dollars ($10,000). 

“(11) The construction of new buildings or struc- 
tures not embraced in any of the foregoing classifica- 
tions, or the repairs or additions to, or alterations or 
extensions of, existing buildings or structures, in either 
case involving in the aggregate a cost not exceeding 
twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000); when ap- 
proved in writing by the State Council of Defense or 
its duly authorized representative. 

“(12) Buildings begun prior to September 3, 1918, 
where a substantial portion of the building has already 
been constructed.” 

Section 2. All limitations on the production of 
building materials, including. brick, cement, lime, hol- 
low tile, and lumber are hereby removed, and the ma- 
terials so produced may be sold and delivered for use 
in connection with any building project for which no 
permit or license is required under revised priority 
circular No. 21, as further revised by Section 1 hereof, 
or to any project authorized by permits or licenses is- 
sued in pursuance of said circular. All limitations 
upon the production or use of lime or crushed or pul- 
verized limestone in any form for agricultural uses 
are hereby removed. 

Section 3. Restrictions upon industries and manu- 


improvement, 
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facturers in their production of, or in their consump- 
tion of materials for, commodities hereafter in this 
section enumerated, as such restrictions are expressed 
in orders and circulars issued by this division, are 
hereby so modified that such restrictions for the re- 
spective periods provided for in such several orders 
and circulars shall be less than the restrictions pro- 
vided for in such orders and circulars to the extent 
of 50 per cent of such restrictions; that is to say, 
where the industry has been curtailed for a stated 
period a certain percentage of its production or in its 
consumption of materials, such curtailment for such 
period is hereby reduced to the extent of one-half of 
the curtailment expressed in such order or circular. 
To illustrate: Where an industry for the last four 
months of 1918 has been curtailed 25 per cent, such 
curtailment is hereby changed to 12% per cent for 
such period; where it has been curtailed 40 per cent, 
such curtailment is hereby changed to 20 per cent ; and 
where it has been curtailed 50 per cent, such curtail- 
ment is hereby changed to 25 per cent. The com- 
modities referred to are as follows: 

Agricultural implements and farm-operating equip- 
ment, including tractors. 

Road machinery. 

Coal, coke, and wood-burning cooking and heating 
stoves and ranges. 

Gas ranges, water heaters, room heaters, hot plates, 
and appliances. 

Oil and gasolene heating and cooking devices. 

Electrical heating and coking devices and appli- 
ances. 

Black galvanized and enameled ware and tin plate 
household utensils. 

Refrigerators. 

Ice cream freezers. 

Washing machines. 

Clothes wringers. 

Electric vacuum cleaners. 

Bicycles. 

Electric fans (including motors). 

suilders’ hardware. 

Padlocks. 

Stepladders. 

Scales and balances. 

Rat and animal traps. 

Hand stamping and marking devices. 

Safes and vaults. 

Lawn mowers. 

Pocket knives and similar products. 

Linoleum. 

Sporting goods. 

Tin plate. 

Pneumatic automobile tires. 

Passenger automobiles. 

Cash registers. 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed to re- 
lease any industry or manufacturer from the strict 
observance of the rules and regulations of the Con- 
servation Division of the War Industries Board as 
applicable to such industry or manufacturer. 

Section 4. Dealers (wholesale and retail) in raw 
materials, semifinished, and finished products are here- 
by relieved from the obligation to give and require 


pledges relating to such commodities, notwithstanding 
any provision for pledges in any order or circular 
heretofore issued by the Priorities Division, and not- 
withstanding any stipulation in any pledge that they 
will require pledges from those who buy from them 
for resale; provided, however, building materials and 
other products shall not be sold and delivered for use 
in connection with any non-war construction projects 
save those for which no permit or license is required 
under priority circular No. 21, as revised by section 
1 hereof, or those authorized by permits or licenses 
issued in pursuance of said circular ; provided, further, 
manufacturers will continue to give pledges in accord- 
ance with the terms of orders and circulars hereto- 
fore issued, and comply with all pledges heretofore 
or hereafter given, save that they are hereby relieved 
from the provisions in such pledges as require manu- 
facturers to exact pledges from those who buy them 
for resale. 
-o- 
PRESENTS NEATLY ENGRAVED COPY OF 
AMERICA’S CREED TO PATRONS. 


Dignity and beauty characterize the artistically en- 
: wT . ’ . ” 

graved The American's Creed, 
which the Cleveland Castings Pattern Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is presenting to its many patrons. The 


reproduction of 


text is printed in outline, hand-lettered type on heavy 
book plate cards measuring 10 by 7 inches. At the top 
of the card is the American eagle perched with out- 
spread wings upon two American flags which are 
The 


flags are embossed in colors with raised gold tassels 


joined in the folds of the white and red stripes. 


pendant from spear heads at their upper extremities. 

The American's Creed was composed by William 
Tyler Page and was awarded the $1,000 prize offeted 
by the Baltimore Sun. It was presented to Dr. Clax- 
ton, United States Commissioner of [Education by 
Speaker Champ Clark and ex-Speaker Cannon, and 
recorded in the United States Senate, April 6, 1918. 
It reads as follows: 

“I believe in the United States of America as a 
government of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple; whose just powers are derived from the consent 
of the governed; a democracy in a republic; a sov- 
ereign Nation of many sovereign states; a perfect un- 
ion, one and inseparable ; established upon those prin- 
ciples of freedom, equality, justice, and humanity for 
which American patriots sacrificed their lives and for- 
tunes. 

“| therefore believe it is my duty to my country to 
love it, to support its constitution, to obey its laws, to 
respect its flag, and to defend it against all enemies.” 

~o- 


RESCINDS OIL STOVE REGULATION. 


B. M. Baruch, chairman of the War _ Industries 
soard, authorizes the following: 

Qil-stove manufacturers were advised on Novem- 
ber 12 by the War Industries Board that the tenta- 
tive schedule for conservation in that industry issued 
by the conservation division on September 26 will not 


be put into effect. 
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' THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 











AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
thardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 40 to 45 inclusive. 








The United States Cartridge Company, Lowell, 
Massachusetts, has let the contract for a brick, two 
story, 150x75 foot addition. 

The Jackson Tool and Shovel Works of Mont- 
pelier, Indiana, contemplates the rebuilding of its plant 
which was recently badly damaged by fire. 


oo 


THE “HARDWARE SPECIAL” IS TO BE 
PLACED IN SERVICE AGAIN. 








The postponement of the joint convention of the 
National Hardware Association and the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association from October 
22, 23, 24, and 25, 1918, to December 11, 12, and 13, 
1918, was made imperative by the quarantine regula- 
tions of New Jersey during the influenza epidemic. 
Naturally, the arrangements for the “Hardware 
Special” from Chicago to Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
had to be canceled at the same time. Now, however, 
that definite dates for the convention have been fixed, 
the original plans for the “Hardware Special,” as 
published on page 20 of the October 5, 1918, issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD, lave re- 
vived. A letter to this effect has been received from 
the committee in charge of the train which is to be 
placed in service, leaving Chicago at 10:30 o’clock Sun- 
day morning, December 8, 1918. The letter reads as 
follows: 

Chicago, Illinois, Nov. 16, 1918. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 


“No doubt you already have been advised by The 
National Hardware Association and The American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association that the Con- 
vention is to be held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, on 
December 11, 12, and 13, 1918, and that The Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Organization for War Service 
will hold their Convention on December oth; and, 
therefore, we are going to run the Special Train to 
Atlantic City, leaving here Sunday, December 8th, at 
10:30 a. m. 

“This train will be known as the Second Section of 
the Manhattan LimitedNumber 22, and the same ar- 
rangements in every detail will be carried out on this 
train as decided upon for the train we had for October 
20th, and the fare from Chicago to Atlantic City is as 
follows: 


“Lower Berth $47.50 each; 2 in Drawing Room 
$51.25 each. 

“Upper Berth $46.50 each; 3 in Drawing Room 
$48.35 each. 


“This is an advance of $2.00 per ticket which be- 
came effective October 21, 1918. 

“We exceedingly regret to inform you that the 
United States Railway Administration will not give 
us any Compartment cars and it is absolutely necessar) 
that every Upper and Lower berth in a car is taken 
before they will allow us to use another car, so it is up 
to 50 per cent to occupy upper berths, and the Com- 
mittee in charge will arrange this to the best of their 
ability and we hope you will be satisfied. 

“Kindly mail promptly your check for such reser- 
vations as you may need. 

“Yours for everlasting peace, 
“T. J. USHER, 


“E. R. Swirt, 
“R. B. JONEs, 
“Committee.” 


The signing of the armistice since the original dates 
of the joint meeting vastly increases the importance of 
the forthcoming convention. Grave problems of in- 
dustrial readjustment, which call for the utmost wis- 
dom and broadmindedness, will engage the attention 
of the gathering in Atlantic City. No one connected 
with the manufacture or distribution of hardware 
products can afford to stay away from the discussion 
of these problems. Every man’s judgment and opinion 
are needed to help in the formation of a definite policy 
by the convention. 





SELECTS HEADQUARTERS FOR ANNUAL 
HARDWARE CONVENTION. 





A definite decision has been reached in the choice 
of headquarters for the annual convention of the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, 
which is to be held December 11, 12, and 13, 1918, in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. The Hotel Traymore has 
been selected as headquarters. The delay in the selec- 
tion was due to the uncommon preparations which 
have been made necessary to take care of an immense 
attendance at this first after-war gathering, says F. D. 
Mitchell, Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. He 
predicts that the number of members at the sessions 
will be far in excess of that of any previous conven- 
tion of the organization. 


— — 


POSTPONE CONVENTION OF MISSOURI 
RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 





Advancing as a reason for its action the shortage 
of help among dealers and the uncertain condition of 
the metal markets, the Executive Committee of the 
Missouri Retail Hardware Association has decided 
to postpone the convention of that organization which 
had been set for February 4, 5, and 6, 1919, at St. 
Joseph, Missouri. The committee is of the opinion 
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that the majority of the hardware dealers throughout 
the State of Missouri would be unable to attend a 
ccnvention in February, chiefly for the reason that 
they cannot leave their stores for the greater part of 
a week, owing to the lack of competent men to take 
charge of the business during their absence. It is 
the intention of the officers of the association to make 
extraordinary efforts to render the 1920 convention 
the most successful in the history of their organiza- 
tion, thereby compensating for the benefits lost 
through the postponement of next year’s annual 
meeting. 


o> 


FEDERAL COURT RENDERS IMPORTANT 
DECISION ON PRICE-CUTTING. 





A bulletin just issued by the American Fair Trade 
League, New York City, carries the information that 
a body blow to price-cutters was delivered by Judge 
Waddill of the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Virginia when he handed down a 
decision quashing the indictment in the Government's 
suit against Colgate and Company and upholding a 
producer’s right of refusal to sell. Knowledge of com- 
mercial conditions and sound reasoning are indicated 
throughout the language of the opinion. “It cannot 
be said,’ declares the court, “that the defendant has 
no interest in prices at which its goods shall be sold. 
On the contrary, it had a vital interest, in so far as 
cutting the same would tend to demoralize the trade 
and might have been more injuriously affected by the 
result of this disorganization, than the public would 
be benefited by a temporary reduction in the prices of 
its products.” 

This decision is of great interest to all friends of 
the Stephens Standard Price bill. When Edmond A. 
Whittier, Secretary-Treasurer of the American Fair 
Trade League, which is backing the Stephens measure 
in Congress, was asked for a statement, he said: 

“Judge Waddill’s decision is the second big break 
in the Chinese wall of misconception of basic facts 
against which we have been battling throughout the 
discussion of the economic question of a producer's 
right to control the resale price of his product, as em- 
bodied in the Stephens bill. 

“Following closely Vice-Chancellor Lane’s decision, 
in the New Jersey Court of Chancery, enjoining a 
Newark Department Store from using Ingersoll trade- 
marked watches as cut-price advertising bait, and 
holding that such practices are a fraud upon the public 
by creating a false impression of the value of other 
merchandise, an entirely new atmosphere has been 
created in standard price litigation. In these two cases 
the clean cut issue of protection to good-will and repu- 
tation against destruction by sensational price-cutters 
was presented for the first time uncomplicated by any 
question of copyright or patent right. That the learned 
Judge kept in mind the paramount interest of the pub- 
lic is clearly indicated by the language of the opinion, 
as when he said: ‘It by no means follows that, in the 
end, the public would be benefited, as the price cutter 
could easily raise prices after the demoralization 
caused by his conduct had been brought about, and 
profit individually by so doing. What the public is 


interested in is that only reasonable and fair prices 
shall be charged, for what it buys, and it is not claimed 
that the defendant’s manner of conducting its busi- 
ness has otherwise resulted.’ 

“It is an epochal decision,” concluded Mr. Whittier, 
“of tremendous educational value which cannot fail 
to widely influence legal and judicial minds. It will 
materially help to secure necessary remedial standard 
price legislation recognizing the economic value of the 
one price to all principle on identified merchandise.” 

The decision of Judge Waddill, which is too long 
for quotation in full, contains the following signifi- 
cant paragraph: 

“Considering the case from the Government's stand- 
point, namely, that of a combination on the part of 
the defendant with its retail customers, to procure ad- 
herence to its uniform resale prices, the omissions 
from the indictment, as applicable to the charge of 
combination and conspiracy in restraint of trade, at 
once become apparent. No suggestion is made that 
the conduct complained of was a monopoly, or was 
an attempt to monopolize the trade in toilet and laun- 
dry soaps, and other articles referred to; that the de- 
fendant was in a position to effect such purpose ; that 
its business bore any appreciable proportion to the 
general extent of the business in question, or that the 
defendant was under any special duty or obligation to 
the public, not applicable to all citizens alike in other 
private businesses to manufacture its products. There 
is no charge that the defendant acted in what it did 
in concert with other manufacturers of soaps, or with 
other than its own customers separately, or that the 
prices sought to be maintained were other than fair ; 
nor was any request made, or assurance given, that 
customers who gave the assurance would in turn re- 
quire like assurance from persons to whom they sold, 
or that buyers giving the assurance would also stipu- 
late to buy only from the defendant, or sell only to 
customers selected by it; and no charge is made that 
any contract was entered into by and on the part of 
the defendant, and any of its retail customers, in re- 
straint of interstate trade and commerce; the aver- 
ment being, in effect, that it knowingly and unlawfully 
created and engaged in a combination with certain of 
its wholesale and retail customers, to procure adher- 
ence on their part, in the sale of its products sold to 
them, to resale prices fixed by the defendant ; and that, 
in connection therewith, such wholesale and retail cus- 
tomers gave assurances and promises, which resulted 
in the enhancement and maintenance of such prices, 
and in the suppression of competition by wholesale 
dealers and retail dealers, and by the latter to the con- 
suming public.” 


“2 


SHOW YOUR COMMON SENSE. 


The owner of a Liberty bond is the bond creditor of 
an honest debtor, and one who is amply able to meet 
its obligations—the United States. 

It is poor business to exchange such a bond for 
stock of any sort of a speculative nature. Hold your 
Liberty bonds as a part of wisdom as well as a part 
of patriotism. 
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HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS ADVOCATE 
CONTINUANCE OF CONSERVATION. 


In order to guide opinion toward unity of action 
at its meeting in Atlantic City, New Jersey, Decem- 
ber 10, 1918, the Hardware Manufacturers’ Organ- 
ization for War Service has issued a bulletin on con- 
servation, advocating the continuance of restrictions 
on unnecessary styles, sizes, and finishes of hardware. 
The bulletin reads as follows: 

Hardware and mill supply manufacturers and the 
manufacturers of many other lines are very much in- 
terested in the question of conservation. In the case 
of conservation program of those industries which 
have had definite approval by the War Industries 
soard, steps will be taken to consider the program, 
in consultation with the Conservation Division of the 
War Industries Board. Those conservation programs 
which have not been definitely approved—and_ this 
represents the very large majority of hardware and 
kindred lines—will now remain in force or be put in 
force as the industries and the individual manufac- 
turers think best. There will be no further effort on 
the part of the War Industries Board to bring pres- 
sure. to bear on the manufacturers. The reason for 
this is that the basis of the War Industries Board has 
been to win the war. Conservation was one of its 
leading activities with industries in order to save ma- 
terial necessary in the war program. 

With the signing of the armistice—which competent 
authorities all agree will lead shortly to peace or at 
least to a discontinuance of war on any large scale— 
the necessity for war conservation ceases. The Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Organization for War Service 
is confident that it represents very nearly 100 per cent 
of the views of its members, as well as of manufac- 
turers generally, in stating that it is highly desirable 
that conservation should be continued in the many in- 
dustries which have been giving this subject careful 
thought and attention. 
taken by manufacturers has been necessarily more 
drastic than is necessary under peace conditions. It 
is recognized that the elimination of wasteful prac- 
tices, through cutting out unnecessary styles, sizes and 
finishes, will assist industries in meeting the uncer- 
tain conditions which are liable to come up in the so- 
called reconstruction period. 

It is reassuring to know that plans are now being 
considered by the Administration that may lead to- 
wards the continuation of conservation as a part of 
the Department of Commerce, or some other leading 
governmental agency. 

Mr. Baruch, in discussing the general situation, laid 
emphasis upon the needs which he felt existed for a 
permanent Government organization to project meas- 
ures of conservation and standardization in connec- 
tion with American industry. 


In some instances the action 


Discussing the matter of conservation and stand- 
ardization, Mr. Baruch called attention to the oppor- 
tunity to make a matter of necessity a matter of advan- 
tage. The measure undertaken, he said, had been pro- 
jected under the stress of the war program—each 
measure taken up with the individual industry in- 
volved, and no attempt made to establish a general 


policy. The results achieved even in that way, he de- 
clared, justified, in his belief, the suggestion that the 
whole subject should be transferred to one of the per- 
manent agencies of the Government. Properly con- 
ceived, he declared, a policy of industrial conservation 
and standardization in time of peace would make for 
a saving in material, money, and labor, and a conse- 
quent increase in productive capacities. Standardiza- 
tion of types and styles in various classes of commod- 
ities, he said, would make for cheaper costs of pro- 
duction and, resulting therefrom, lower prices to the 
consuming public. 





SAW TEETH ARE FILED ACCORDING TO 
KIND OF WORK TO BE DONE. 

There are many varied operations in the making of 
a Disston Hand Saw. All these processes take place 
in the plant of Henry Disston and Sons, Incorporated, 
Philadelphia, from the selecting and melting of the 
material to the finishing touches. This plant is espe- 
cially equipped for the making of crucible steel pecu- 
liarly adapted for saw requirements. The material for 
melting is carefully chosen and the many operations 
from the melting to the rolling are performed by skilled 
mechanics. All steel is inspected before being sent to 


the saw department. All saws must be specially 








Disston Saw Made by Henry Disston and Sons, Incorporated, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

toothed and filed according to the work to be done, and 
this is a fact that is not known to all saw-users. The 
tooth best adapted for sawing soft woods is not at 
all suitable for cutting hard woods. While the work 
could be done, the result would not be as satisfactory 
as if the saw had been properly toothed for its particu- 
lar purpose. A saw that is “fitted up” for sawing wood 
has the teeth filed with a bevel back and front, given a 
proper set, and this enables it to do fast cutting. A 
hand saw for sawing metal has no set on the teeth, but 
is ground for clearance and filed straight across the 
front of the tooth. While it would cut 

limited extent, it would not do so desirably. 
ther particulars address Henry Disston and Sons, In- 


wood to a 
For fur- 


corporated (Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel and Tile 
Works), Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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OPPORTUNITY IS EQUAL FOR ALL. 


Imployes should remember that the republic was 
the first form of government that gave labor a chance. 
The worst year for labor in the United States was 
better than the best year for labor in any other country 
in the history of the world. The republic was the first 
form of government that made it possible for the sec- 
tion hand to become president of the railroad; a clerk 
to become president of a bank; a farm boy to become 
governor of his state; a rail-splitter to become presi- 
dent of the republic—not because he was a clerk, a 
section hand, a farm boy or a rail-splitter, but because 
he developed body, mind and character sufficient to 
make him worthy of such responsibility. 


















EXPLAINS PROCEDURE FOR CANCELING 
GOVERNMENT WAR CONTRACTS. 


A circular dealing with the termination of contracts 
and orders in the public interest has been issued by 
Major General George W. Goethals, director of pur- 
chase, storage and traffic. The circular, which out- 
lines the procedure to be followed by the various sup- 
ply bureaus of the Army in this connection, is as fol- 
lows: 





Whenever the appropriate officers of the Govern- 
ment determine that it is necessary in the public in- 
terest to terminate in whole or in part a contract or a 
purchase or procurement order for materials or sup- 
plies, such termination shall be effected as herein di- 
rected. 

Whenever such contract or order expressly pro- 
vides that it may be terminated in the public interest, 
termination may be effected only in accordance with 
such provisions, unless it shall be in the public inter- 
est to terminate it in accordance with the provisions 
of this circular, and the parties shall agree thereto. 

Whenever such contract or order does not expressly 
provide that it may be terminated for the public in- 
terest, the contractor, if the public interest so re- 
quires, shall be requested to suspend work thereunder, 
in whole or in part, and to supply promptly a report, 
under oath, showing in detail the following informa- 
tion in so far as possible: 


1. Raw materials on hand. Cost plus inward 
handling charges plus such portion of overhead as is 
directly applicable. 

2. Partly finished production on hand. Cost of 
raw material and labor, plus such portion of overhead 
as is directly applicable. 

3. Finished products on hand. Contract price, less 
freight charges if the contract or order specifies de- 
livery at point other than factory. 

4. Special facilities. Cost of facilities specially 
provided and paid for by the contractor for the per- 
formance of the contract, the necessity of which was 
contemplated at time the bargain was made and the 
cost of which was included in the contractor's orig- 
inal estimate. From the cost of such facilities, deduct 
their fair value at the time the contract or order is 
terminated and state such portion of the remainder as 
is represented by the ratio of the uncompleted portion 





to the whole contract or order. 

5. Commitments. The contractor's commitments 
to suppliers, subcontractors, and others for contribut- 
ing materials or work, to be determined, in so far as 
applicable, in the same manner as indicated in (1), 
(2), (3), and (4). 

If the contractor claims additional compensation by 
reason of any other item or items, he may add such 
item or items, together with a detailed statement of 
the facts on which his claim is based. 

Unless otherwise directed by the chief of the bu- 
reau, the contractor shall be requested to suspend 
work and shall not be given notice of cancellation. If 
a notice of cancellation is given, the contracting officer 
of the Government loses his power to enter into a sup- 
plementat agreement with the contractor. 

No allowance will be made for prospective profits: 
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Provided, however, That with the consent of the chief 
of the bureau an allowance of not more than Io per 
cent of the cost of partly finished products on hand 
may be allowed. 

If agreement is reached on a just and reasonable 
compensation to be paid to the contractor by reason of 
the suspension and termination of the contract order, 
such agreement shall be embodied in a supplemental 
contract which shall set forth the agreed compensation 
and shall provide in specific terms that it constitutes 
full and final settlement of all questions and claims 
growing out of the original contract or order. Such 
supplemental contract shall also provide that all raw 
materials, partly finished products, and finished prod- 
ucts on hand shall become the property of the United 
States unless and to the extent that the parties agree 
that such materials and products shall remain the 
property of the contractor, in which event the Govern- 
ment shall be credited with the agreed value of the 
same. 

Each such supplement contract shall provide that it 
shall not become a valid and binding obligation of the 
United States until it has first been approved by the 
board of contract review of the supply bureau af- 
fected. 

The chief of the bureau may direct that no such 
supplemental contract, or no such supplemental con- 
tract providing for payment in excess of a specified 
sum, small be executed by the contracting officers un- 
less first approved by the chief of the bureau. 

Attention is directed to General Order No. 103, No- 
vember 6, 1918, creating the board of contract adjust- 
ment, and empowering such board to hear and deter- 
mine all claims, doubts, and disputes, including all 
questions of performance and nonperformance, which 
may arise under any contract made by the War De- 
partment in instances in which the contractor and the 
contracting officer have been unable to agree. 

This circular applies solely to the termination of 
contracts or orders, in whole or in part, in the public 
interest, and does not affect the right of the Govern- 
ment to cancel a contract or order by reason of the 
contractor’s default, which subject is left to be deter 
mined by the provisions, if any, of the contract or or- 
der and the principles of law applicable thereto. 


SECURES PATENT FOR ANIMAL TRAP. 


Under flumber 1,281,876, United States patent 
rights has been granted to John Kenney Taylor, Ma- 
haska, Alberta, Canada, for an animal trap described 
in the following: 

An animal trap com- 
prising a casing having an 
entrance opening therein 
and containing a_ bait 
holder, an inclined pas- 





sageway entered through p. 
the opening, a water pan 

at the top thereof, one side of which extends into a 
semicircle flange, an inclined chute adjoining the free 
edge thereof but spaced therefrom, a trap door ad- 
joining the lower edge of the inclined chute and be- 
tween the said chute and the bait holder and electro- 
cuting means between the water pan and the trap door. 
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TEACHES CRIPPLED SOLDIERS TO BE 
SELF-SUPPORTING WORKERS. 





By CONSTANCE DREXEL. 

“T don’t mind dying for my country,” is the thought 
in many of our brave boys’ minds—“but, oh, kill me 
rather than leave me disabled the rest of my life,” 
they inwardly plead. 

Small wonder, for they remember the cripples of 
old peddling pencils or shoestrings down the street, 
or even worse, objects of charity and pity. They 
know of the thousands of men disabled in industry 
every year protected by a Compensation Act, per- 
haps, yes, but thrown out on a cold, unfeeling world 
to live a life of uselessness the rest of their days. 

But times have changed. No need for our boys 
to worry, for their families to wonder who will care 
for them in case they come back from war with loss 
of arm or limb or worse. 

Uncle Sam has stepped in. In fact, the problem is 
occupying a great deal of attention at the office of the 
Surgeon - General 
of the Army, sup- 
plemented by all 
the Red Cross can 
do to help. The 
Red Cross is pay- 
ing for the publi- 
cation of “Carry 
On,” that able 
magazine the Sur- 
geon-General’s Of- 
fice is getting out 
on this very sub- 
ject. It is free to 
those interested. 
“Carry On” is its 
message, “let there 





be no more crip- 


ples after this 


doing head work. 


sota with both legs, one arm and one hand gone, pres- 
ident of a State Bank, running his own motor car and 
a lucrative law practice to boot, married and raising a 
happy family. 

3ut the work really begins in this country. Upon 
arrival in the great military hospitals under the med- 
ical branch of the army, even while still in bed, the 
process of refitting them to normal life and responsi- 
bilities begins. I saw wounded from oversea at 
Walter Reed Hospital, in Washington, being taught 
by reconstruction aids in occupational therapy. Some 
were busy with basketry or weaving, but others were 
I remembered one man in bed, one 
leg off, studying shorthand. When the men become 
able, they are sent from the wards to the finely 
equipped new buildings known as the curative work- 
shops. Here are classes in motor mechanics, very 
popular, use of the left arm and hand instead of the 
right, classes in English and French, in shorthand and 
typewriting, for cases of amputation of legs, teleg- 
raphy, rug weaving, artificial limb making, carpentry, 








The Red 
Cross is also issu- 
ing pamphlets of information free, in the effort to 
popularize this new attitude toward cripples, that we 
are not going to have any more cripples in America 
either from the war or from injuries received in in- 


war.” 


dustry. 

To prove that this can be done, the Red Cross main- 
tains in New York at 311 Fourth Avenue, the Red 
Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men, the 
head of which is Dr. Douglas C. McMutrtrie, a pio- 
neer of this new attitude of society’s duty toward a 
disabled man. At the school six model courses are 
given to refit crippled men for their old or new trades. 
The six courses decided upon are: Manufacture of 
artificial limbs; oxy-acetylene welding; mechanical 
drafting, printing, motion picture operating, and jew- 
elry work. 

Briefly, the plan of the United States Government 
fer the rehabilitation and vocational training of men 
crippled through this war is this: Even in our hospitals 
in France, convalescent men are shown moving pic- 
tures of successful cripples; Thomas Edison nearly 
stone deaf, for instance; Michael Downing of Minne- 


Crippled French Fighters Soldering Cans. 


agriculture and farming. Of course, the aim of these 
classes is to cure the men physically as soon as pos- 
sible, but even here their vocational training to fit 
them for their future place in the community may 
begin. The men who have lost arm or leg, or have 
been otherwise disabled, are talked to by experts who 
try to guide them to refitting themselves for useful- 
ness. 

And after the medical authorities can do no more 
for the crippled man, after they have done all they 
could to make him as near whole again, including the 
providing of artificial arms or limbs, even then the 
United States Government does not pretend to end 
its responsibility. Congress has created the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. Theirs is the of- 
ficial responsibility for the re-education of soldiers 
and sailors of the American forces disabled by the 
war. A fully definite program has not yet been de- 
veloped, but the Red Cross Institute for Crippled Men 
already mentioned has demonstrated how the thing can 
be worked out. Crippled men have been taken off the 
streets, trained in one of the six trades taught there 
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and placed in lucrative positions where their infirmi- 
ties are no handicap. 

As for soldiers to be refitted to civilian life, a for- 
mer brakeman on a railroad has lost an arm. He 
can't be a brakeman any longer, but his railroad 
knowledge can be of use to him. He is trained to 
become an expert telegrapher or train dispatcher. 
What difference in his productive ability to a soldier 
fitted with one or two artificial limbs if he sits at a 
linotype machine all day? If he has been formerly 
employed at a standing job in a printing or newspaper 
plant that experience can be turned into good account. 
The point is here, that a disabled man need not neces- 
sarily be trained to an entirely new trade. His former 
experience should be made to count. 

However, details of the re-educational and vocational 
program are not nearly so important to the working 
man, be he in the army or in industry (for in either 
case he is liable to be hurt), is the attitude army au- 
thorities, supported by the Red Cross, have assumed 
toward crippled men. 

No longer will the responsibility of army or gov- 
ernment or industry cease by merely pensioning a man. 
He must, and will, be refitted to retake perhaps even 
a better place in the community than he had occupied 
before his injury. For are not brains worth more 
than hands or feet or even eyes? And should not a 
physical handicap, if properly encountered, be used to 
develop the brain to greater action? 

Here, however, it must be pointed out, that Uncle 
Sam intends pensioning generously all disabled sol- 
diers or sailors $100 a month, or $1,200 a year, for 
life in many cases. But, and this is an all-important 
fact, the pension will be granted regardless of a man’s 
earning capacity that he develops in spite of his in- 
firmity. If he.does what the Government and the Red 
Cross want him to do—refit himself to a job—he will 
have the pension just the same. This proves that the 
working man is going to be very important. We shall 
need all that every man can produce; the more they 
produce, the cheaper will living expenses become. 
Therefore, no idlers, no more cripples. 

As the Red Cross is heart and soul back of this 
idea, it would seem that for his own good in industry 
the working man should at least become a member of 
the Red Cross. Anyhow, he’d be most welcome. 
There'll be a roll call of the nation at Christmas time, 
when it is hoped all will answer “Here!” The mem- 
bership cost is only one dollar a year. 

If you telephone to your local Red Cross Christmas 
Roll Call Committee, they will provide you with the 
necessary subscription blanks for the number of em- 
ployes you have. After getting the blanks you can 
then canvass either personally or through appointed 
deputies every man and woman in your employ. Make 
your establishment a one hundred per cent shop by 
getting a membership and fee from everyone. 

Subscriptions and proceeds should be turned over 
at once to your local Red Cross chapter. Don’t wait! 
Act now! 


- 
->o 


There are lot of items in your line which your 
clerks would sell and which your customers would 
buy if they were properly suggested to them. 





INDUSTRIAL READJUSTMENT IS TO BE 
CHIEF TOPIC OF BIG MEETING. 


Many phases of reconstruction will be taken up at 
the Reconstruction Conference of Industrial War 
Service Committees called by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States for December 3, 4, 5 and 6 
at Atlantic City, New Jersey. The sudden termina- 
tion of the war has brought reconstruction to the front 
as the one important problem today facing business 
men. In the congress of business interests at Atlantic 
City there is offered the opportunity for industry to 
assume the leadership in dealing with those questions 
which primarily affect business. 


The program of the conference has not been com- 
pleted but enough of the details have been worked out 
to indicate the comprehensive way in which this con- 
ference will approach the problem of reconstruction. 
On December 3, the first day of the conference, the 
350 war service committees meeting separately will 
take up questions of special interest to their own in- 
dustries. At these meetings there will be formulated 
the policies of the industries represented by the com- 
mittees and resolutions which individual crafts desire 
to present during the conference. 

For the purpose of facilitating discussion and co- 
ordinating the ideas of the various industries repre- 
sented, the war service committees after meeting sepa- 
rately will gather together in 35 related groups. After- 
wards these related groups will assemble as 10 major 
groups representing the ten primary industries within 
the United States. 


_— 
o_o 


PATENTS A SAFETY RAZOR. 





Under number 1,280,824, United States patent rights 
have been granted to Harry Ostrovsky, Bayswater, 
London, England, for a safety razor described here- 


with: 


In a safety razor with a two-edged 
blade, a blade holder mounted upon a 
handle, a case adapted to removably 
receive the said holder and handle, 
guard-teeth upon the top edge of each 
side of the case and ledges at the low- 
er part of the case parallel with the rows of guard-teeth 
and designed to receive the lather and prevent it from 
running down the handle. 





a ae 


TELLS MEANING OF MORALE. 


Morale is one of our new-born, war words, bearing 
on the mental and sentimental ; the physical and moral 
welfare and poise of our men of the army and navy. 
But—morale is not one whit less vital in the social, po- 
litical and economic aspect of the folks at home—yea, 
it is precedent. 

The moral question underlies all others; honor is 
not a luxury in either private or public affairs. 
ity is one thing, morality another; but finally legality 


Legal- 


responds to public consciousness and demand, and 
squares with morality—though, unhappily, legality too 
frequently lags a generation behind. 








NAVY’S JOB IS JUST HALF DONE. 


The signing of the armistice did not put an end to 
the activities of our Navy nor terminate the necessity 
for additional men to carry on its numerous functions. 
A request from Lieutenant H. D. Childs (Ret’d), U. S. 
N. Mobilization Officer to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Harpware Recorp asks the publication of the follow- 
ing appeal for recruits: 

Every soldier who sailed for France was given a 
round-trip ticket. The Navy took them over and now 
the Navy must bring them back. There can be no 
relaxation of effort until the job is done, until every 
one of our boys is returned to his home. To complete 
this task, the Navy needs more men, and the need is 
just as urgent now as it was before the armistice was 
signed. This condition offers you an opportunity to be 
identified with the Great War, your last chance. 

The cancellation of the November draft call has 
deprived thousands of men of the privilege of partici- 
pating in the war, but the Navy’s call for men enables 
you to volunteer your services. 

Men are needed now, if not to fight, then for serv- 
ices equally essential to the re-establishment of normal 
conditions. The Bureau of Navigation has issued a 
call for several hundred men who can qualify for posts 
which require specialized ability. Only those men who 
are registrants of September 12, 1918, or registrants 
of deferred classifications of previous registrations are 
eligible. Applications will now be received for induc- 
tion as Carpenter’s Mates. The age limits are 18 to 
40 years, inclusive, and men from the following trades 
are particularly qualified : 

Woodworking factory mechanic. 
Skilled pattern makers, cabinet maker. 
Piano sounding board builder. 

Air propeller builder. 

Journeyman carpenter. 

Stair builder. 

Boat carpenter. 

Door and sash mill foreman. 

Wood mill worker. 

Mill man. 

factory carpenter. 

Tank or station pipe factory worker. 
Cooper. 

Barrel maker. 

Further information and full particulars will be fur- 
nished upon application at the United States Navy 
Mobilization Station in the Transportation Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. Mail should be addressed to Lieu- 
tenant H. D. Childs (Ret’d), Commanding Officer. 


eo? 


HOME PROTECTION IS STILL NEEDED. 


One of the evil effects of the great war which has 
manifested itself in practically every civilized coun- 
try is its psychologic influence upon the undisciplined 
imagination of the young. Crimes against life and 
property have increased in many industrial centers. 
The sense of the sanctity of life has been blunted by 
reading accounts of the appalling slaughter on Euro- 
pean battlefields. Criminals and those with criminal 
tendencies, including morons and other subnormal 
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types, have derived only evil from the war and have 
taken unto themselves only its malevolent suggestions. 

In spite, therefore, of the world-wide movement 
for democracy and brotherhood, the need for pro- 





Iver Johnson Safe- 
ty Revolver, Made 
by Iver Johnson's 
Arms end Cycle 
Works, Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts. 


tection of the home against housebreakers is as great 
as ever. Hardware dealers should take this fact into 
account and be prepared to supply their customers 
with a revolver which is moderate in price and safe 
These requisities are to be found in the Iver 
revolver shown 


to use. 
Johnson’s “Hammer the Hammer” 
in the accompanying illustration. Being widely and 
persistently advertised, this revolver has gained a 
national reputation and is, therefore, easy to sell. Full 
particulars and helps for dealers may be obtained by 
addressing the manufacturers, Iver Johnson’s Arm 
and Cycle Works, 354 River Street, Fitchburg, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
sie a 

WORKING CONDITIONS SERVICE OF 

GOVERNMENT DOES NOT CEASE. 


The working conditions service of the Uriited States 
Department of Labor is one of the agencies of Gov- 
ernment that will play a conspicuous role during the 
reconstruction period. Responsibility for determining 
standards of working conditions has been vested in 
the working conditions service. No more important 
field of activity for the reconstruction period exists 
than that of the working conditions service, which 
deals with the health and safety of producing workers 
and their relationships with employers, with the ex- 
ception of controversial wage questions, with which 
this service will not engage. 

In discussing reconstruction, Grant Hamilton, direc- 
tor general of the working conditions service, said: 

“When war was declared the whole American Na 
tion mobilized for service—military and industial. 
l‘ederal administrative agencies were created to direct 
production and to establish most efficient standards for 
production. The national emergency made it danger- 
ous to trust results to competition and individual con- 
trol. There had to be control based upon knowledge 
ef national needs and all factors that constituted the 
industrial situation. 

“Out of the war necessity there came a new applica- 
tion of efficiency in dealing with national affairs. \s 
we now face another transitional period—the period 
of demobilization and reconstruction—we must as a 
Nation prepare to meet its problems in the same intclli- 
gent manner in which we dealt with mobilization. We 
sha!l need Federal administrative agencies to plan in- 
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dustrial return from a war to a peace basis to direct 
the order and the progress of the transition. 

“The way in which we meet this problem will de- 
termine our progress in the years to come. Great eco- 
nomic advantage awaits the Nation that can quickly 
enter the world’s markets with the products of normal 
commerce. 

“The nation that succeeds will be the nation that 
wisely directs return to peace production and that 
avoids friction between labor and capital. Friction 
can be minimized by providing such standards of 
working conditions as will insure understanding and 
cooperation between all persons concerned in_ the 


processes of production.” 
“ee 


PATENTS A WASHING MACHA&NE. 


Orla H. Watkins, Clinton, lowa, assignor to the 
Globe Manufacturing Company, Perry, lowa, has se- 
cured United States patent rights, under number 1,- 
281,725, for a washing machine described herewith: 

An the 
class described, a balance 


apparatus of 


governor comprising a ver- 
tical shaft mounted for ro- 
tation, arms fixed to and 
extending horizontally in 
opposite directions from 
said shaft and having their 
turned 








outer ends down- 


wardly, rods mounted in 





inclined positions beneath 





said arms, said rods fixed . : I 
at one end each to said shaft, said rods extending out- 
wardly from said shaft and fixed at their outer ends 
to the down-turned ends of said arms, and weights slid- 
ingly mounted on the inclined rods. 


DESCRIBES ORIGIN AND PURPOSE OF 
WAR SAVINGS STAMPS. 
The original act for authorizing the sale of War 


Savings and Thrift Stamps provided for a total issue 
of $2,000,000,000, maturity value. The Secretary of 
the Treasury in his estimate figured upon cash receipts 
of $663,200,000 during the fiscal year 1918, and $1,- 
009,200,000 in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 
The work of creating a nation-wide organization had 
to be done before the sales could reach a large vol- 
ume, but results on the whole have fully met expecta- 
tions. The stamps were put on sale in December, 
1917, and to October 23, 1918, the actual receipts of 
the Treasury were $807,154,408, which would repre- 
sent stamps having a maturity value of about $goo,- 
000,000. Approximately one-half of the amount orig- 
inally contemplated has now been sold, and Congress 
has increased the authorization to $4,000,000,000. 
The organization is now developed to do systematic 
work. There are registered at the Washington head- 
(uarters about 150,000 war savings societies, having in 
number of members from 10 to 12,000, all pledged to 
About 31,- 


060 persons are pledged to economize and buy 


Save and invest in government securities. 
OO 


stamps. Besides the 55,000 post offices, 232,000 au- 
thorized agencies are selling the stamps, and the 
monthly income to the Government from this source 
now largely exceeds its total revenues before the war. 

The distribution 
makes them an especially desirable form of public in- 


wide secured for these stamps 
debtedness, and it is probable that their sale will be 
continued as long as there exists any occasion for bor- 
rowing by the Federal Government.. Inasmuch as the 
Liberty loans will have to be refunded when they 
come due, this means that the stamps will be a feature 


of government finance for a long time. 
(Se: 
OBITUARY. 


Adolph H. Pritzlaff. 

At the comparatively early age of 41 years, Adolph 
H. Pritzlaff of the Pritzlaff Hardware Company, Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin, passed away at his home in that 
city. He was widely and favorably known in hard- 
ware circles and had built up a strong reputation for 
trustworthiness and business ability. Coupled with 
these qualities were traits of character which endeared 
him to his many friends. He is survived by his widow 
and one daughter, Miriam. 

W. H. Sharer. 
After suffering a third stroke of paralysis, W. H. 


Sharer, dealer in hardware and stoves at Carthage, 


Indiana, died there, November 17, 1918. He was 
born in Hamilton, Ohio, in the year 1854 and moved 
to Indiana in 1882. Nineteen years ago he started 


in the hardware and implement business at Carthage, 
Indiana. ly diligence, energy, and unvarying cour- 
tesy he established and maintained a flourishing trade. 
His friendship was greatly prized by those who knew 
him, 

SE oR 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 

27674.—An agency is desired by a man in Algeria for the 
sale of vacuum cleaners. Correspondence should be in French. 
Reference 

27676.—A man in Algeria desires to purchase kitchen 
utensils of all kinds, nails and tacks, household articles of 
zinc and galvanized iron, galvanized and copper wire, table 
knives and forks, wrapping twine, and oil heaters. Payment 
will be made by cash against documents. Correspondence 
may be in English. References. 

27679 A firm in Cuba desires to secure an exclusive 
representation of American manufacturers and exporters of 
hardware, et References. 


27681.—A man in Cuba desires to be placed in communi 
cation with American manufacturers and exporters with a 
view to representing them on a commission basis. He men 
tions no particular line. Reference 

27682.—A metal-roofing manufacturing firm in Canada 
desires to purchase large quantities of galvanized and_ ac! 
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steel sheets, 16 gauge and thinner. Quotations may be made 
f. o. b. factory. Payment will be made by cash in 10 days. 
Correspondence may be in English. Reference. 

27683.—A company in Chile wishes to represent American 
manufacturers and exporters of products suitable for the 
Chilean market, especially carriage and wagon specialties and 
automobiles and supplies. The company is willing to pay 
cash with order, to open letter of credit, to place order 
through New York export house, or to pay drafts drawn on 
them in Chile through local banks. References. 

27686.—A man in Peru desires to secure an agency for 
the sale of American products suitable for the Peruvian mar- 
kets. He mentions no particular line. Catalogues, samples, 
and price lists should be submitted. 

27687.—The manager of an organization in Switzerland 
desires to secure an agency for the sale of automobiles and 
accessories, etc. All business is desired on a commission basis 
for after-the-war trade. Correspondence may be in English. 
Reference. 

27688.—The director of an agricultural publication in 
Argentina desires to represent American manufacturers and 
exporters of all kinds of agricultural supplies such as ma- 
chinery, implements, and tools. The publication would be 
used as an advertising medium. Correspondence may be in 
English. 

27689.—_A company in India is desirous of importing 
American products, especially cutlery, suitable for the Indian 
markets. References. 

27690.—An agency, on a commission basis, is desired by 
a man in France for the sale of agricultural machinery. Cor- 
respondence should be in French or Italian. Reference. 

27691.—A man in Switzerland desires to secure an agency 
for the sale of automobiles, trucks, and accessories; iron, 
steel, and metals, etc. Correspondence may be in English. 
References. 

27632.—A firm in Canada desires to purchase galvanized 
ship spikes and heavy hardware, etc. Quotations may be made 
f. o. b. factory. Payment will be made in 30 days. Reference. 

27634.—A Belgian firm in India wishes to secure an 
agency for the sale of tools, varnishes and colors, motors and 
engines, pumps, motor cars, cycles and accessories, tractors, 
and agricultural implements. Payment will be made through 
local bank. References. 

27635.—A firm in Uruguay desires to purchase all kinds 
of hardware and household goods, tools, small hardware, 
stoves, enamel ware. Quotations may be made f. o. b. New 
York. Payment will be made through bank. Correspondence 
should be in Spanish. References. 

27636.—An agency is desired by a man in France for the 
sale of motor-car supplies. Correspondence should be in 
French. Reference. 

27638.—A wholesale dealer in France is in the market for 
garden tools and agricultural tools. Correspondence should 
be in French. References. 

27640.—An agency is desired by a man in France for the 
sale of motor-car accessories. Correspondence should be in 
French. References. 

27695.—A man from Egypt who is at present in the 
United States desires to secure an agency for the sale of 
general merchandise, especially agricultural machinery. Cor- 
respondence may be in English. References. 

27702—An importing house in Argentina desires to repre- 
sent American manufacturers of steel wire, etc. The firm 
has a representative stationed in the United States with whom 
interested American firms may communicate. Reference. 


oso 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 





Oklahoma Hardware and Implement Association, place 
to be announced later. December 10, 11 and 12, 1919. W. B. 
Porch, Secretary, 204 Indiana Building, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. 

National Hardware Association, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. December 11, 12 and 13, 1918. T. J. Fernley, Secre- 
tary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, December 11, 12 and 13, 1918. F. D. 
Mitchell. Secretary, 4016 Woolworth Building, New 
York City. 

Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and Hardware Asso- 
ciation. Kansas City, Missouri, January 14, 15 and 16, 1919. 
H. J. Hodge, Secretary, Abilene, Kansas. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion. Spokane. Washington, January 15, 16 and 17, 1919. 
E. F. Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

Oregon Retai! Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Portland, January 21, 22, 28 and 24, 1919. E. E. 
Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Washington. 

Mountain States Hardware and Implement Association. 
Denver. Colorado. January 21, 22 and 23, 1919, Brown Palace 
Hotel. W. W. McAllister. Secretarv. Boulder. Colorado 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association. Indianapolis. In- 
diana. Tannarv 28, 29, 30, and 31, 1919. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary. Argos, Indiana. 


Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Omaha, February 
3, 4, 5 and 6, 1919. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, Lincoin, 
Nebraska. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, Fei)- 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 1919. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, February 11, 12, 13, and 14, 1919. 
Sharon E. Jones, Secretary, Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Coliseum, Des Moines, 
February 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1919. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason 
City, Iowa. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Kalamazoo 
February 11, 12, 13, 14, 1919. Arthur J. Scott, Secretary 
Marine City, Michigan. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, place to be 
determined, February 12, 13, 14, 1919. C. N. Barnes, Secre- 
tary, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, Hote: 
Sherman, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1919. Leon D. Nish 
Secretary, Elgin, Illinois. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Columbus, Ohio, February 
18, 19, 20 and 21, 1919, Columbus, Ohio. James B. Carson, 
Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

New York State Retail Hardware Association, Buffalo, 
New York, February 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1919, Hotel LaFayette. 
John B. Foley, Secretary, 607 City Bank Building, Syracuse, 
New York. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Association, 
Tyler Hotel, Louisville, February 25, 26, 27, and 28, 1919. 
J. M. Stone, Secretary, Sturgis, Kentucky. 

Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Kala- 
mazoo, March 5, 6, 7, 1919. Park-American Hotel. F. E. 
Ederle, 1121 Franklin Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 








Indiana. \ 

Thomas O. Miller has sold his interest in the Miller and 
Sheets hardware business at Columbia City to Emanuel 
Sheets. 

lowa. 

C. E. Muir has bought a half interest in the Case hard- 
ware store at Woodbine. 

Kansas. 

Bruce Creek has disposed of his interest in the South- 
western Hardware Company at Liberal. 

Minnesota. 

Hacker and Cleveland have opened a hardware store at 
Cloquet. 

E. Vinkemaier has sold his hardware store to Reuban 
A. Smith of Belle Plaine. 

The Lumber Company at Beroun will put in a complete 
stock of hardware. 

J. W. Gerber and Son, Luverne, have been succeeded in 
the hardware business by Harold W. Gerber. 

John H. Lee has sold his interest in the Lee and Hogan- 
son hardware business at Perley to Selmer Larson. 

Missouri. 

J. F. J. Safarik, who recently opened a store at Princeton, 
has purchased the Casteel Brothers stock of hardware and 
stoves. 

Turner Asbury has bought Nelson Hall’s hardware store 
at Hallsville. 

Nebraska. 

R. O. Buckley has purchased T. E. Sedgewich’s hardware 
store at York. 

Vic Swanson has sold his hardware store at Murphy to 
C. C. Firth. 

L. C. Larson has purchased the Fanning hardware store 
at Elm Creek. 

L. H. Puls is now sole owner of the Murray hardware 
and implement company at Plattsmouth. 

North Dakota. 


C. W. Welcher will take possession of the Miller and 
Miller hardware store at Ellendale December 2nd. 
Oklahoma. 
The Todd Hardware Company, formerly the \\ alters 
Hardware Company, at Wagoner has opened its doors for 


business with R. Z. Todd as manager. 


W. D. Cupps has purchased the hardware stock of G. W. 
Worlsey at Hennessey and will take possession about |)ecem- 
ber Ist. 

The Ricks hardware stock at Tonl:awa has been )ought 


by Kennedy Brothers at Blackwell. 
Oregon. 
Feldstein and Dreckter have bought the hardwa‘ 
ness of F. W. Spencer at Salem. 
Wisconsin. 
C. J. Krestue has bought a hardware store at \) any 


busi- 
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/ AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES — | 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








The Elco Tool Corporation, Rockford, Illinois, 
which is capitalized at $28,000 is chartered to manu- 
facture garage appliances and small tools by Otto 
Lundell and Fred Shoberg. 


—_——__*@ 


FUEL SAVING DEVICES ARE USUALLY 
NOT UP TO CLAIMS OF MAKERS. 


lt is an axiom of sound merchandising that a dis- 
satisfied customer is a menace to the dealer’s business. 
Therefore, it is unwise to handle commodities which 
do not give general satisfaction. In regard to the 
majority of the devices designed to save gasolene, there 
is so much uncertainty that the dealer in accessories 
would do well to withhold recommendation of them. 
The greater number of these devices. merely admit 
more air, but this effect can be achieved if the car- 
buretor air range is sufficient. Before adding any 
devices of this nature to his stock of automobile ac- 
cessories, the dealer should have ample evidence of its 
efficiency, keeping always in mind the interests of his 
customers. 


a> 





PROCURES PATENT FOR REPAIRING KIT. 


Under number 1,281,469, United States patent 
rights have been granted to George B. Wood, Detroit, 
Michigan, for a tire tub repairing kit described in the 
following. 

Means for repairing 
pneumatic tire tubes com- 
prising a cylindrical con- 
tainer of considerable di- 2 
ameter around which the portion of the tube contain- 
ing the puncture or cut is adapted to extend circum- 
ferentially in substantially a full loop, and a clamp for 
holding the tube closely around the container in said 
loop form, the construction of the clamp being such 
that it may be entirely received within the container. 


2e-> 
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SEES NO RECESSION OF PRICES. 


1,281,469,» 














Present indications do not point to any lowering of 
the prices of automobile accessories. The period of re- 
adjustment cannot be accurately foretold as to length 
of time or number of economic changes in the rela- 
tion of capital and labor. It is highly probable, how- 
ever, that the price of raw materials will not undergo 
any rapid or sensational decline. Dealers in acces- 
sories, therefore, are reasonably safe in ordering a 
supply sufficient to meet the current demand of their 
trade. In view of the element of uncertainty, how- 
ever, they would do well to exercise caution and sound 
judgment in their buying. This is no time for experi- 
menting. Only well-proved and strongly advertised 
accessories should be carried in stock during the transi- 
tion to normal peace conditions. 


—_ 


PERFECTS THE PNEUMATIC TIRE. 


To the men who perfected the bicycle in the early 
nineties must be given credit for the creation of the 
present automobile tire. They demonstrated that a 
pneumatic tire was feasible and the perfected tire of 
today is simply a development of a principle first es- 
tablished in the days of a mental epidemic known as 
days when ninety per cent of the 





the “bicycle craze” 
men and women of the country rode astride a wheel. 

There have been hundreds of inventions during re- 
cent years by men who had the solid tire idea for pleas- 
ure car use, but none have been successful. In a 
pneumatic tire there is a resiliency which can never be 
obtained in the solid tire. 


o> 
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FOOT-WARMER IS GOOD ACCESSORY. 





An enclosed car keeps out much of the winter’s 
cold, but some method of warming is usually found 
necessary to keep the interior comfortable. One of 
the less expensive types of heater is that graced with 
the name of foot-warmer. These little contrivances 
provide a warm foot-rest, and when placed under- 
neath the lap robe radiate considerable heat, which 
warms the body. These little foot-warmers burn fuel 
carbon, which can be replenished at a cost about 10 


cents per brick. 
- —__—_—_§e-@-9——___—__ 


TWO-PIECE JACK CONSERVES TIRES. 


It is evident that no automobile should be left for 
any great length of time with its weight resting on the 
tires. Motorists who store their cars for the winter 
or who use them only occasionally during cold weather 
are prospective customers for a set of simple but de- 
pendable two-piece jacks made of round bar steel and 
capable of lifting the tires off the floor with one mo- 
tion of the lever. This two-piece jack is a necessity 
which commends itself to the progressive dealer and it 
sells at a moderate price. 

+ 


USE SYSTEM IN GETTING BUSINESS. 


Every owner of a motor car in the territory natur- 
ally tributary to your store ought to be informed in 
detail as to the extent and variety of the automobile 
accessories which you carry in stock and the service 
which you are prepared to render. One of the best 
means of conveying this information is through the 
medium of bulletins issued at regular intervals and 
supplemented with local newspaper advertising. A 
system of keeping in touch with prospective customers 
should be employed and, in this connection, liberal use 
should be made of attractive window displays. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








When a hardware firm is in the habit of presenting 
to the consideration of the public definite commodities 
for sale, there can be no objection to an occasional 
general statement of policy such as that of the Morse 
Hardware store which appeared in the Bellingham 
Herald, Bellingham, Washington. “Prompt service” 
is a promise whose fulfillment is appreciated by all 
classes of customers. The likelihood of the promise 
being kept is greatly strengthened by the declaration 


THE MORSE 
HARDWARE 


1025 to 1039 Eik St. 


PROMPT SERVICE 
IMMENSE STOCK 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 





that the store has an “immense stock.” Manifestly, 
there is less reason for delays in delivery when there 
is an ample supply of merchandise on hand from 
which to fill orders. Prompt service is not complete 
unless it is connected with goods of quality. The 
quickest possible transmission of articles from store 
to consumer is not sufficient to compensate him for 
getting an inferior commodity. Therefore, the spe- 
“satisfaction guaranteed” gives the 
statement of 


cific pledge of 
finishing touch of confidence to the 
prompt service from immense stock. 
tk 7 OK 

A business card published in a newspaper has a 
It fills the purpose 
of distribution 
better than mail- 
ing or passing out 
by hand. In a 
towh of moderate 
size its efficiency, 
of course, is 
greater than in a 
big city where 
one is known to 
relatively fewer 
persons. In either 
case however, its 
It contains no appeal 
Merely it serves as an item 


certain amount of advertising value. 











Auto Radiators 
Repaired 


Koofs, Gas Stoves, Refrig- 


erators and Heaters 
Repaired 


Cottrell’s Tin Shop 


630 PENN ST. 








a 














usefulness is definitely limited. 
to prospective customers. 


in the directory of business information. The chief 
weakness of this form of publicity is that it does not 
solicit business. Take, for example, the advertisement 
of Cottrell’s Tin Shop, reproduced herewith from the 
Chester Times of Chester, Pennsylvania. It is well 
displayed and neatly composed. It tells a story, but 
it does not carry a message or use any arts of persua- 
sion. Even though it occupies so small a space, never- 
theless there is room in that amount of space for direct, 
forceful words with the sort of pull which brings 
business. 
* * 7 

The first thing which an advertisement must do to 
be effective is to secure the notice of the readers of 
the publication in which it appears. With this ob- 
ject in mind, various plans are used. Liberal areas 
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SPANISH INFLUENZA I] ‘uc 2 


And other kindred ailments ere 
only too often contracted rigkt 
in the home, om acgonunt of in- 
gufliciently heatul and ventilat- 
ed rooms. Don't Take Yanec- 
essary Chanoes. Play Sate— 
keep your home proporly heat- 
ed by installing the 


white space 








text and_ illus- 


trations stand 
out boldly by 
contrast, consti- 
tute a common 
method em- 
ployed for this 
\ n- 


other scheme is 


purpose. 


Genuine Round Oak some. catct 
" P A phrase taken 
Moistair Heating from current 
events, such as 


the 
the armistice or 
the flight of the 
kaiser into Hol- 


System 


The modern, efficient method of 
heme warning. 


signing of 


land. (ood use 
The Jefferson is made of this 
Hardware Co. phase of pub- 





licity by the Jef- 
Hard- 








- 


= ferson 











ware Company in the advertisement reproduced here- 
with from the Reflector Herald, Norwalk, Ohio. The 
headline arrests attention for the reason that, in some 
degree or other, every one is interested in “Spanish 
Influenza.” Health authorities have issued warnings 
and instructions to safeguard the people against that 
epidemic. Consequently, the argument of the Jeffer- 
son Hardware Company in favor of properly heated 
and ventilated rooms is convincing. It is well worded 
and fully in agreement with the best medical teaching 
on the subject. This advertisement derives additional 
strength from its being centered upon a standardized 
warm air heater which has the backing of sound pub- 
licity and the service of progressive manufacturers. 
¢ 6 


Cultivate the get-together spirit—it always pays- 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








GOVERNMENT ISSUES BOOKLET ON HOW 
TO IMPROVE WARM AIR HEATER. 
(Concluded from last week's issue.) 

A Frictionless Check Valve. 

“With the described arrangement of cold-air ducts 
one problem arose which required some study for solu- 
Of course, the draft produced by the warm air 
Occasion- 


tion. 
flues of the warm air heater is very small. 
ally, with a strong wind blowing into the outside cold- 
air duct (which had a cross section of about 10 square 
feet), more air would flow into this duct than would 
enter the warm air heater. With the wing damper 
set, as it usually is, to take part of the air supply from 
outdoors and part from inside, a strong current of 
cold air from outdoors would flow around the end 
of the wing damper and backward up the other cold- 
air duct and would issue from the register opening 
in the hall. This back draft could be stopped, of 
course, by closing with the wing damper either one of 
the ducts, leaving the other entirely open; but such an 
adjustment was often undesirable. What was needed. 
evidently, was a check valve in the inside cold-air duct 
which would offer no obstruction to the normal down- 
ward flow but would automatically close as soon as this 
flow stopped and thus prevent the back draft. 

“To order a plumber to install a check valve having 
an area of some 10 square feet, one that would operate 
automatically and infallibly under the action of air 
pressure too minute to be measurable with any ordi- 
nary instrument, did not promise satisfactory results. 
The writer, therefore, undertook the task. The favor- 
able feature in the problem was that absolutely air- 
tight construction was not essential. The check valve 
installed consists of a very light wooden frame covered 
with the cloth commonly used for window shades. 
This was hung in the vertical cold-air duct from the 
first floor in an inclined position and* was suspended 
on trunnions near the center of gravity, so that the 
damper would swing closed by its own weight but 
would open under the slightest suction from the warm 
In order to eliminate friction in the move- 
ment of the damper, the trunnions by which the damper 


air heater. 
is hung are small cords. The damper has a slight 
clearance at the sides, so that the only resistance to its 
movement is the almost infinitesimal resistance of the 
cords to twisting. 

“In order accurately to balance the damper a very 
light chain was hung in a loop, with one end attached 
to the side of the flue and the other to the side of the 
damper. by altering the length of this loop of chain it 
Was easy to adjust the damper, notwithstanding its 
comparatively crude construction, so that it would 
close gently by its own weight and yet would open 
with a puff of breath. This simple apparatus, which 


was made and installed in a few hours, has operated 
perfectly for years with no attention whatever. 
Disposal of the Cold-Air Ducts. 

“A warm air heater should, of course, be placed as 
near as possible to the center of the building it is de- 
sired to heat. For buildings of good size the installa- 
tion, in the headroom available, of a cold-air duct of 
the dimensions above specified, from the outside wall 
to the warm air heater, is not an easy matter. This 
is another reason why one may read in books about 
cold-air ducts equal in cross section to the combined 
area of the warm air flues, but will seldom find one 
actually installed. 

“In the writer's own residence, this problem was 
easily solved by carrying the cold-air duct underneath 
the concrete floor of the cellar. The floor and walls 
of the duct were molded in concrete. For the top of 
the duct slabs of reinforced concrete were cast in 
open frames, and were about 3 inches thick, 3 feet 
long, and 2 feet wide, with beveled edges. After these 
slabs were seasoned and placed the grooves where 
they joined were filled with poured concrete and made 
tight. The cellar floor is commonly washed down 
with a hose without any water reaching the cold-air 
duct. 

“Another unusual 
placing the warm air heater in a pit, with concrete 


floor and sides, about 2 feet lower than the level of the. 


feature in the installation was 


cellar floor. This made easy connection from the cold- 
air duct to the base of the warm air heater and saves 
labor in feeding coal to the warm air heater, while the 
extra height helps the drafts in the warm air flues, 
especially those to the first-floor rooms. 

An Automatic Humidifier. 

‘A refinement in connection with this plant, which 
is seldom found in warm air heater systems—or for 
that matter in connection with any other system of 
house heating—1s effective provision for moistening 
the air. It is true that warm air heaters commonly 
have a so-called water evaporating pan or tank near the 
base of the heater and occasionally some more than 
ordinarily careful and intelligent attendant will per 
haps take pains to keep this pan filled. [even when this 
is done, however, numerous tests have demonstrated 
that the amount of water evaporated by such an ap- 
paratus, situated at a cool part of the warm air heater 
is too trifling to have any material effect on the hu 
midity of the air in the rooms. 

“In order to provide means in the warm air heater 
installation being described for evaporating sufficient 
water to have a material effect on the humidity of the 
air, and this without the necessity for any attention, 
there was installed in the warm air chamber of the 
warm air heater, immediately over the fire pot, a cast- 
iron evaporating pan, which was furnished by the Kel- 
sey Heating Company. This pan is supplied by a pipe 
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from a small copper tank outside the warm air heater, 
the water in the tank being at the same level as that in 
the evaporating pan. The supply to the tank is con- 
trolled by a float valve similar to that on an ordinary 
water-closet tank. An overflow pipe from the copper 
tank is provided to prevent the water rising so high 
as to flood the cast-iron pan in the warm air heater in 
case the float valve should fail to operate. This simple 
and inexpensive humidifier is automatically self-regu- 
lating, requiring no attention from one year’s end to 
another. In cold weather, when the warm air heater 
is very hot and discharging a large volume of air, the 
water is heated to a higher temperature and is more 
rapidly evaporated. 

“There is no more need for humidifying the air in 
a house heated by a warm air heater properly installed 
than there is in a house heated by a hot-water or a 
steam system. It is of interest, however, to point out 
how simply and inexpensively moisture can be added 
to the air in a house heated by warm air, in com- 
parison with the difficulty of doing the same thing 
with a steam or hot-water apparatus. 

Moist Air for a Conservatory. 

“A small plant room heater has a special system for 
moistening its warm air supply. The plant-room floor 
is only an inch or two below the level of the first floor 
of the house and is of concrete paving on an earth 
fill. In this fill, next the cellar wall, there was con- 
structed a chamber about 16 inches deep, 2 feet wide, 
and 4 feet long for the warm air flue. This chamber 
has a concrete floor, and a drain leads out from it at 
the bottom and connects with the system of under- 
drains beneath the concrete floor of the plant room 
The sides of the chamber are of brick, and widen to- 
ward the top so that at each course of brick there is 
formed a narrow shelf an inch wide, extending from 
front to back. Shallow, rectangular pans of galva- 
nized iron, 1 inch deep, are made to fit these shelves 
and are of different lengths from top to bottom, the 
shortest being at the top. 

“This chamber is covered with a reinforced con- 
crete slab for three-fourths of its 'ength, next the 
house wall, and the other one-fourth has a register 
opening. A 12-inch flue extends from the warm air 
heater through the cellar wall into the rear of the 
chamber. 

“There is a hose in the plant room for watering the 
plants, and after the daily watering is done the hose 
nozzle is turned down the register and discharges into 
the topmost galvanized-iron pan. This pan overflows 
into the one below, and so on until all are filled and 
any surplus or leakage runs off through the drain. 

“The warm air from the heater, in passing through 
this chamber, has to flow in horizontal layers, only 1 
inch thick, over the water in these pans. About 50 
square feet of water surface is thus exposed to evapor- 
ation, and the dry air from the warm air heater takes 
up the water like a sponge. The entire installation was 
simple and inexpensive of construction and has been in 
use for many years with entire satisfaction. 


A Blower System for Warm Air Heaters. 
“It seems proper in this connection to suggest the 
possibility of making a further great advance in warm 
air heating by the use of a blower. 


This suggestion, 








also, contains nothing ngvel. Over 20 years ago Mr. 
R. A. Chesborough heated an office building in lower 
New York City by such a system, and there have been 
other buildings where ordinary electric fans have bee: 
placed in cold-air ducts to advantage. 

“What the writer desires to suggest is the working 
out of this system on a practical commercial basis. 
It is interesting to note the advantages that would be 
gained by such a system. The plan proposed is in 
principle identical, of course, with that now employed 
on a large scale where buildings are heated by steam 
by the blower system. In the cold-air duct leading to 
the warm air heater, there would be placed an electric 
motor-driven fan, which would add its force to the 
suction produced by the rising current in the warm air 
flues. With this installation it would, of course, be 
necessary to draw part of the air from inside the 
house, as recommended above, as the fan would other- 
wise force more air through the warm air heater than 
could be heated. 

“With this forced flow of air through the warm air 
heater, there would be in the warm air chamber a slight 
excess of air pressure, in place of the slight vacuum 
which at present exists. This would prevent the es- 
cape of smoke, gas, and dust through open joints in 
the warm air heater into the warm air chamber and 
thence into the house, which now occasionally occurs. 

“Again, the slight excess pressure would mean an 
end of the difficulty with faulty distribution of heat, 
and would enable the use of considerably smaller pipes 
for carrying the warm air, and a great reduction in the 
size of the cold-air ducts. This would mean also a 
material reduction in the cost of the piping and in 
the difficulty of placing it. Also, there would be less 
loss of heat by radiation into the cellar from the 
smaller distributing pipes, as well as because of the 
lower temperature of the air in the flues. 

“A decided advantage of the blower system would 
be the delivery of warm air instead of hot air. This 
means rapid change of air in the rooms, rapid drawing 
off of cold air from the floors, and equable heating 
rooms without raising the air in the upper part to un- 
due temperature. The rapid flow of air through the 
warm air heater, too, would reduce overheating and 
expansion, with the tendency to open the joints. 

“The first question that will be raised in considering 
the feasibility of such a system will be the cost of the 
electric current required. In estimating this cost it 
may be assumed that the fan would not be run in the 
mild weather of spring and fall, when only a little heat 
is needed to take the chill off the house. During much 
of the heating season the fan would not be run during 
the night when the fires are banked. Even under 
these conditions the bill for the current used might 
be rather heavy if the charge were at the same rate 
as that for the current for lighting. The load of such 
fans would be so favorable for an electric company. 
however, that the company could well afford to charge 
the current at motor or heating rates. At a rate of 
4 cents per kilowatt-hour, the cost for current for 4 
blower using one-fifth kilowatt of current, operating 
for 100 days in the year at an average of 20 hours per 
day would be only $16 per annum. Moreover. this 
current is all converted into heat which helps to warm 
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the house, so that the net cost for the power used to 
drive the fan and circulate the air is really considerably 
less. 

“An essential feature of such a system, of course, 
would be a fool-proof and neglect-proof electric fan 
with automatic lubrication, which could operate day in 
and day out in such an inaccessible place as a cold-air 
duct without requiring attention. For the commercial 
success of such a system there would have to be co- 
operation between the electric supply manufacturers 
in the production of such a fan, the electric central 
stations in the supply of low-priced current, and the 
builders and installers of warm air heaters. Also, 
some concern must find it worth while, as a com- 
mercial proposition, to undertake the task of educat- 
ing the public as to the merits of the system. 

Warm Air Heater Construction. 

“It will, of course, be understood that the writer, in 
discussing the comparative merits of the warm air 
heater system and its competitors, has in mind only 
the class of buildings, chiefly private dwellings, to 
which the warm air heater is adapted. Nor does he 
wish to be understood as claiming that the warm air 
heaters now made are free from defects. In addition 
to disadvantages previously mentioned, most warm 
aid heaters scatter dust through the house because of 
the sifting of ashes from the fire box through open 
joints in the heater into the warm air chamber, whence 
they are carried into the house through the warm air 
flues. Admittedly it is difficult to make a cast-iron 
structure which will be free from this defect under the 
extremes of temperature that a warm air heater has to 
undergo, but there is plenty of room for improvement. 

“Another common defect in warm air heaters is 
crude workmanship. It is common to find draft open- 
ings which allow so much air to leak through when 
closed that in mild weather the fire can only be kept 
down by partly opening the heater door, always a very 
wasteful plan, so far as fuel consumption is con- 
cerned. 

“Another defect is inadequate passages for air 
through the warm air heater. This, as well as too 
small a cold-air duct, is often responsible for the dif- 
ficulty of distribution to the different warm air flues. 

“On the other hand, the ability of the warm air 
heater to heat a house with a light fire in mild weather, 
in spring and fall, is a very great advantage over the 
steam heater, as respects both fuel economy and com- 
fort. 

“The simplicity and reliability of the warm air 
heater and its infrequent repairs and breakdowns are 
important merits. With better design in warm air 
heater construction, and more intelligent installation, 
the warm air heater should fill a larger place in the 
house-heating field even than it has filled in the past. 
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MUST RETAIN GOOD HABITS. 





It has taken war to make us economic, conserving, 
less selfish, more human—and to wipe out most of our 
wasteful, care-free and paralyzing habits of peace. 
\lany of these forced habits of war must live through 
and become part and parcel of our national life, if we 
are to reach our goal. 


SHOWS HOW TO OBVIATE THE SMOKE 
TROUBLE IN WARM AIR HEATER. 


The problem of smoke trouble in his warm air heat- 
er which was presented by one of our subscribers, D. 
R. Allen, on page 31 of November oth issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorpD, has 
elicited the following solution from Triggs Company 
of Clarion, lowa: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 


We have just read the article of D. B. Allen, of 
Mondovi, Wisconsin, regarding the trouble he is hav- 
ing, with his boiler setting, by using the fireplace 
chimney for his smoke outlet. One thing is certain, 
he has no chimney drafts. By the description of hav- 
ing a double flue (one for fireplace), he evidently 
has an offset in his boiler flue. If he will examine 
this flue, without doubt he will find it choked down to 
a very small space. 

We have just passed through the same trouble and 
found when the fireplace was built the boiler flue was 
crowded out around the fireplace and was very, very 
While they burned hard coal it did very well. 
So we 


small. 
But now with soft coal—well that is different.. 
had to remove some of the fireplace back (or side 
of fireplace) brick and have the flue made properly. 
sesides his chimney being so far from the comb 
of the roof it should be raised some four or five feet 
to allow for the wind that will be deflected in a down- 
ward movement by the crossing over the comb of roof 
toward the chimney. Take down the smoke pipe, 
place a mirror in the chimney so as to look up toward 
the bright light above and it will help to locate the 
trouble. 
Yours truly, 
Triccs COMPANY, 
By G. A. Triggs. 
Clarion, Iowa, November 17, 1918. 
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OBTAINS PATENT FOR RADIATOR DOME 
FOR PIPELESS HEATER. 


Thomas H. Nielsen, Wyoming, Delaware, has ob- 
tained United States patent rights, under number 
1,280,817, for a radiator dome for pipeless heaters de 
scribed in the following: 























1280817 « +4 2 , In combination with a 
warm air heater, having an 
- annular radiating drum 
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Na / provided with a partition 
“7 " therein, a smoke pipe lead- 
= ing from the drum, an aux- 
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r z = iliary heating drum mount- 
aa ed upon the annular radiat- 
ae ing drum, and having an 
Kr — opening communicating 
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| Ly rr i ( rE with the latter above the 
| | warm air heater and a pass- 
: ageway leading from the 








auxiliary heating drum to the smoke pipe, and a damp 
er in said passageway to cause the products of com 
bustion to pass through the auxiliary heating drum 
and make exit into the smoke pipe. 
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FUEL ADMINISTRATION RULES WILL 
CONTINUE IN FULL FORCE. 


In order that no confusion or misunderstanding 
resulting from the signing of the armistice might ensue, 
United States Fuel Administrator Harry A. Garfield 
has given notice that the rules and regulations and the 
supervision of the Fuel Administration now in force 
would continue until the promulgation of the treaty of 
peace. 

The statement is as follow: 

“In order that there may be no confusion or mis- 
understanding, the United States Fuel Administrator 
wishes it understood that the signing of an armistice in 
no way alters the rules and regulations or the super- 
vision now in force. By act of Congress the Fuel Ad- 
ministration continues until the promulgation of the 
treaty of peace, and its powers extend to the produc- 
tion, distribution, and conservation of fuel, including 
fuel oil and natural gas. 

“Due notice will be given to any cancellation or 
changes in orders and regulations by the duly author- 
ized officials of the Fuel Administration in Washing- 
ton.” 





PROVIDES GOOD ELEVATION. 


One of the “different” features of the Forbes 
Warm Air Heater made by the Tubular Heating and 
Ventilating Company of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is 
that their highest heater is only four feet three inches 
from the floor. This feature gives good elevation to 
the warm air pipes and is well adapted to low cellars 
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Fortes Warm Air Heater Made by the Tubular Heating and 
Venti.ating Company, 228 Quarry Street, 
Philade‘phia, Pennsylivania. 


by allowing the heated air to pass quickly through the 
The Forhes 
It is easily 


warm air pipes to the rooms above. 

Warm Air Heater is made of all cast iron. 
c'eaned, all the soot formed accumulating in the upper 
and lower manifold boxes. This may easily be re- 
moved by removing two caps, a scraper being fur- 
Another special feature is 
By its use, the heat ‘that 


usually goes up the chimney is retained and forced 


nished for this purpose. 
the radiating manifold. 


through the house, leaving only sufficient heat in the 
smoke and gas to create a good draft. All cold air 
must pass between the flues of this radiator, which is 
located on the back of the heater near the bottom. 
All the vertical flues of the radiator are provided with 
solid extended wings or fans which increase the radiat- 
ing surface. For further particulars dealers should 
address the Tubular Heating and Ventilating Com- 
pany, 228 Quarry Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








PUBLISHES FOUR BOOKS ON HEATING 
AND VENTILATING ENGINEERING. 


This is the day of the technically trained man. The 
mechanic or engineer who studies his trade or profes- 
sion has an immense advantage over those who are 
content to move in old-fashioned grooves. Fortunate- 
ly, for the ambitious, aids to study are multiplying on 
every hand. One of the most helpful set of volumes 
in this connection, for instance, is the condensed li- 
brary of four books on Sanitary, Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineering just published by the American Tech- 
nical Society of Chicago, Illinois. 

The four volumes embrace every modern method 
known to sanitary science and the work covers estimat- 
ing, contracts, specifications, reports, taking off quanti- 
ties, computing radiation surfaces, as well as new sys- 
tems of water supply, sewage disposal, incinerators, 
domestic burners, sanitary fixtures, heating plants, 
accessories, etc. 

This set of books has been prepared by fourteen of 
the most successful men in the profession who know 
how to present the work in an understandable way so 
that the busy man can put his finger on the exact ‘spot 
in a moment and find the solution to the problem that 
has been troubling him. 

Every purchaser of these books will get without any 
cost whatever a year’s consulting service in the Amer- 
ican Technical Society. This society commands the 
services of a great many experts and engineers who 
will answer any questions and solve any problems with- 
in the scope of the books that are sent them. The 
purchaser may ask as many questions as he desires for 
one entire year. The publishers will send an entire set 
of these books for free examination if you will write 
direct to them. Their address is The American Tech- 
nical Society, Department H-7208, Chicago. 

~o 


HAVE DOUBLE PORTABLE CASINGS. 

The warm air heaters manufactured by The XXth 
Century Heating and Ventilating Company of Akron, 
Ohio, one of which is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, are encased with doub!e portable casings, 
namely, an inner and outer case of sheet metal, the 
cuter case being of galvanized iron and placed so as 
to afford a large air space between the two casings. 
All dimensions of the casing on the XXth Century 
Warm Air Heater are scientifically proportioned to 
the heat-producing power of the heater itself. Thus, 
it feeds an exact measure of air upon the heating sur- 
face and immediately reflects and carries the heated 
air in the warm air pipes. The casing rings are made 
of black sheet metal, neatly japanned. 

The Company guarantees an absolutely close fitting 
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casing joint that prevents any possible suction of dust 
into the air chamber or any leaking of air into the 
cellar. The ash pit and the door opening into it are 
very large. All parts of the grate and the grate rests 
may readily be placed in position or removed through 
the ash pit door. The ash pit contains an inner cham- 
ber, circular in form, and cast on the inner side of the 
ash pit, forming a free air chamber, which is con- 





XXth Century Warm Air Heater Made By The XXth Century 
Heating and Ventilating Company of Akron, Ohio. 


nected with the draft pipe through the outer casing. 
Without this annular chamber, all the air entering the 
draft pipe must be admitted through the grate itself, 
instead of through the air cells. More detailed infor 
mation about the XXth Century Warm Air Heater 
may be obtained by addressirg The XXth Century 
Heating and Ventilating Company of Akron, Ohio, 
a 


ZONING SYSTEM SAVES MILLIONS. 





Estimates made earlier in the fuel year, that ap- 
proximately 160,000,000 car miles would be saved in 
the coal year through the operation of the zone system 
for the distribution of bituminous coal, are being full) 
realized, it is announced by the United States Fuel 
Administration. 

This system, made possible through the close co 
operation of the United States Railroad Administra 
tion with the Fuel Administration, has had a large 
share in bringing the nation’s supply of bituminous 
coal to its present proportions, which, with patriotic 
economy, will be sufficient for the winter’s require 
ments. 

This method of distribution was established so that 
the coal supply of all sections of the country should 
normally be derived from mines relatively near, thus 


abnormal and wasteful transportation 


and insuring more equal distribution of 


preventing 
movements, 
cars to the mines and the more steady employment 
of mine labor. 

Early estimates were that the movement of bitu- 
minous coal affected by the zone system would involve 


about 300,000,000 tons, or 60 per cent of the total 
production. The latest figures, show that 368,858,000 
net tons of this kind of coal have been produced and 
delivered since April 1, 60 per cent of which is af- 
fected by the zone system. 

These later figures show that even more than the 
originally estimated 160,000,000 car miles will be saved 
in round-trips to and from the mines and that con- 
siderably more than the 300,000 additional trips, which 
the saving in car-miles would effect, will be made. 
exact figures have not been compiled, but the early 
estimate allowed for the 300,000 additional trips being 
the equivalent of 5 per cent increase in the production. 

-o- 


HAS VARIETY OF SIZES TO FIT NEEDS. 


Notwithstanding the controversy concerning the 
range of usefulness of the pipeless warm air heater, 
there can be no doubt that there are circumstances in 
which it may be used to advantage. Reports from 
widely different states seem to indicate considerably 
increased sales of this type of heater. It is said to 
have been extensively used during the last season to 
replace base burner stoves in many homes. Inasmuch 
as there is question of its efficiency under certain con- 
ditions, it is wise 
for the installer of 
the pipeless warm 
air heater to 
effort to 
give the 


best possible serv 


neg- 
lect no 


make it 


ice in suitable cir- 
cumstances. lor 
this 
sideration is di 


purpose, con 


rected toward the 


Duplex Gratings 





for pipeless warm 


air heaters—one of 





which is depicted 


Duplex Gratings, Made by 
Tuttle and Bailey Manufacturing 
Company of New York City. 


in the accompany 
ing 
sailey Manufacturing Company 


illustration 
made by Tuttle and 
of New York City. 
implies, are designed to give double the amount of 
They are 


These gratings, as their name 


service of the old single type of grating. 
well-constructed and much care has been bestowed 
upon the quality and uniformity of the material which 
enters into their manufacture. They are carried in 
sizes from 20x22 to 45x45 to correspond to collar 
Prices and other data may be 
» Tuttle and Bailey Manufac 
New York 


sizes from 14 to 36. 
obtained by applying t 
turing Company, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
City. 

-*- 


IS BETTER THAN OIL STOCK. 


Of the many millions of acres of public Jands the 
title of which is in the Federal Government, the United 
States owns some 5,000,000 acres of oil lands. 

A Liberty bond holder is a bondholder of the United 
States, and it is a poor exchange to trade a Liberty 


bond for stock in an oil company of doubtful value 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 





——— 





TAPER INSECTING A TAPER ON AN 
INCLINE. 





By O. W. KoruHe. 
To continue our conic intersection problems we are 
now in line for establishing the points of penetration 
between a small taper and a large taper on an incline. 


line wherever it meets as in points m-o-z and those 
which meet in the base line shown. Observe where 
each of these minor radial lines intersect the major 
radial lines. Applying the instructions given for a 
previous one on this order, lines are dropped from 
each point where the minor radial lines intersect the 
side line c-e to the center plan line e’-a’ as between 














PATTERN FOR 

















OPENING 











Taner insecting a Taper on an Incline. 


The main idea is to find the miter line of elevation. 
To do this we first draw the center line a-b indefinitely 
and draw the large taper to any desired size. Then 
describe the circle from the bottom and the circle 
from the top dividing each quarter into equal spaces, 
as e-g-h-i and erecting points to the base line or bot- 
tom and as at c-j-k-a at the top. Join these points 
with radial lines and also in plan draw radial lines to 
the center a’. Now draw the angle to which the 
tapering tee branch will incline as Z-X at some con- 
venient point draw the line 1-7 at right angles to it 
and describe the circle for this base. Divide in equal 
spaces and draw lines so they are at right angles to 
1-7. Using X as center, radiate lines through each 
of these points in line 1-7 thus intersecting the center 





points 1’-7’.. In the same way drop lines from each 
point where these lines of elevation cross radial line 
j-g on to radial line in plan g-a’. Repeat this for the 
next radial line h-k and drop lines to plan h-a’. This 
establishes the intersections through which the curved 
lines are traced and which represent those lines on the 
surface of taper in the position the smaller taper lines 
pass over or through similar lines of the major taper. 
When these curved lines are traced in plan the plan 
view for the opening of the minor taper 1-7 is de- 
veloped on a line X’-a’. This is developed by the 


projection method and then through each point using 
st 
those curved lines of similar number as in points 2’-3’- 
4'-5'-6'-7’. 


as center draw radial lines until they intersect 


This establishes points of penetration be- 











tween the tapers in a plan view, or gives that half 
view of opening when looking down the top base. To 
establish the miter line of elevation, square up points 
from each of these newly established points and cross 
radial lines of similar number as in points 2’-3'-4’- 
5'-6’ which gives the miter line. After this the pat- 
tern can be developed. 

As each radial line of the minor tapers dre fore- 
shortened, these points must be projected at right 
angles to the center line X-Z-to the outer side line 1-1’. 
From here the pattern for tee can be described the 
same as any conical object. But in developing the 
pattern for opening, the pattern for the major taper 
must first be developed which can be done either by 
projecting the side line to a common apex or by de- 
veloping it by triangulation. After the arcs are de- 
scribed as here shown then draw radial lines from 
the point a’ through 2’-3’-4'-5’-6’ of plan intersecting 
the outer circle in points e’-w-x-y and intersecting the 
inner as at r-f-t. These distances are picked and 
placed on similar arcs in pattern working from the 
center line r-e as e-w-x-y and r-s-t. The radial lines 
’ are drawn to the apex after which the distances repre- 
| sented by the lines between 1’-7’ of elevation are trans- 
ferred into pattern. This can be done by projecting 
those points in miter to the slant line of elevation and 
then using the base line as center pick those distances 
and set them in pattern, working the upper half from 
the top and the lower half from the bottom. Problems 
of this kind require a great deal of thought and with- 
out thinking no amount of descriptive matter will 
clarify it to a point where it will be understood un- 
less considerable research work is entered into by the 
workman. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF WISCONSIN 
SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
ANNOUNCES MEETING. 





In order to initiate organized action for the recon- 
struction period among sheet metal contractors, the 
soard of Directors of the Master Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association of Wisconsin desires the largest 
possible attendance at its meeting, Wednesday, De- 
cember 4, 1918, at 3:30 p. m., in Builders’ and Traders’ 
Exchange, 456 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Paul L. Biersach, secretary of the organization has 
sent out an urgent call for the meeting. It is realized 
that the tasks of readjustment are too great for in- 
dividual effort. Cooperative endeavor on a vast scale 
is essential. This is possible in each industry only 
through the instrumentality of such trade societies as 
the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Wisconsin. 

ST. LOUIS SHEET METAL CONSUMERS 
HOLD LIVELY MEETING. 





\n unusually large attendance marked the meeting, 
Tuesday evening, November 19, 1918, of the Sheet 
\Metal Consumers’ Protective Association of St. Louis, 
Missouri. The gathering was in the nature of a get- 
together conference. The utmost harmony and good 
‘umor prevailed—due, in some measure, to the pleas- 


me 





effect of the very excellent cigars distributed 
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among the members by the generosity of H. W. Sy- 
monds, president of the organization. 

Trade conditions were discussed with lively in- 
terest. The general tone of the meeting was one of 
optimism regarding the business outlook. Quite a 
number of members were nominated for the various 
offices for the coming year. Nominations remain 
open until the December meeting when the election 
will be held. A committee was appointed to meet 
with a like committee of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association to arrange for the annual banquet and 
installation of officers some time in January. 


o> 





RECONSTRUCTION QUESTIONNAIRE IS 
SENT TO SHEET METAL TRADE. 
He é 

In order to obtain a complete expression of the 
views of the sheet metal trade, a reconstruction ques- 
tionnaire has been sent to all Locals and individual 
members of his organization by Edwin L. Seabrook, 
Secretary Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion of the United States. The representatives of the 
Association who will attend the great meeting of War 
Service Committees in Atlantic City, New Jersey, De- 
cember 4, 5, and 6, 1918, will be guided by the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the answers to this questionnaire. 
Consequently prompt action is desired in the matter 
An example worthy of imitation in this regard has 
been set by the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation of Wisconsin which has filled out the recon- 
struction questionnaire as follows: 

1. In what way can the Government give the best 
aid ? 

The Government can be of great assistance to all 
business interests during after war period. It can 
arrest incompetency in business through supervision 
and regulation, it can uplift and bring about beneficial 
results by advocating to all trades and industries the 
employment of legitimate cooperative methods by giv- 
ing information, obtained through exhaustive study 
and research work, in bulletins issued by competent 
government agencies and bureaus. 

2. Is regulating the material supply as at present 
desirable ? 

The regulating of the material supply should only 
at the present and for a certain time after the war be 
necessary: thus preventing the cornering of materials 
for excessive profiteering, the hoarding of the same 
by a few to the detriment of the majority, creating 
just distribution for and to all industries as to their 
needs. 

After normal conditions again prevail, the law of 
supply and demand existing during the pre-war period 
will again regulate the material supply without gov- 
ernment regulation. 

3. Is price regulation as at present desirable? 

Price regulation by our Government as at the pres- 
ent time is a necessity. This should be just and equita- 
ble to all concerned, prohibiting exorbitant price de- 
mands, establishing equality in trade and manufacture 
until conditions shall shape themselves normally so 
that supply and demand will then again regulate. 

4. Shall the Government undertake the regulation 
of labor supply under some conditions as now applied ? 
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The Government should, to a certain extent, un- 
dertake the regulation of labor, establish and justly 
regulate labor bureaus accessible to all interested ; for 
the purpose of eliminating labor from floating as much 
as possible, establishing fair and living rates of wages, 
draft the unemployed and apply their services to such 
crafts and trades which they prefer and for which 
they are best adapted and suited, abolish strikes and 
arbitrate disputes. 

5. Can transportation be handled more efficiently 
by government control than by the railroads privately 
managed ? 

Control of transportation should be left to private 
ownership, until future conditions necessitate govern- 
ment acquisition, properly regulated by direct gov- 
ernment supervision in the form of appointing a rail- 
road commission under civil service operation to be 
under congressional legislation and control. 

We also recommend this mode of procedure in re- 
lation to the telegraph, telephone, coal, water power 
and oil industries as the Government devises the most 
practical ways and means for the conservation of the 
timber lands. 


eo 


ADVANTAGES OF AUTOMATIC FORMING 
ROLL. 


The 50-inch forming roll, shown in the illustration 
herewith, and made by Bertsch and Company, Cam- 
bridge City, Indiana, is self-opening, self-closing and 
self-adjusting and is built for any capacity up to 11% 
inch plates. It has an automatic hinge for removing 
formed sheets. The top roll is raised automatically 
when the hinge is counterbalanced and opened. It 
also lowers the bottom feed roll at the opposite end. 
This permits the operator to remove the formed sheets 
expeditiously, from 
one position at the ma- 
When the hinge 
is closed, the feed rolls 
return to the 
positions automatically. 
The lower front feed 
roll is provided for a 
vertical adjustment for 

Only when changing 
the work from light to heavy sheets does the bottom roll 
have to be adjusted. If desired, the forming roll can be 
changed to operate single geared for rapid work when 
forming light sheets. There is a quick adjusting de- 
vice for the rear roll, consisting of sprocket wheels and 
This allows the adjustment at both ends at 
the same time, or either end independently as desired. 
More detailed information, and catalog can be ob- 
tained by writing to Bertsch and Company, Cambridge 
City, Indiana. 


chine. 


proper 





Forming Roll, Made by 
Bertsch and Company, 


Cambridge City, Indiana. 


sheets of different thicknesses. 


a chain. 


a ae 


WHO MAKES HENRIE CLAUSS SHEARS? 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 
Kindly advise where I can obtain Henrie Clauss 

shears, or parts for same. This is not the Clauss Shear 

Company of Fremont, Ohio. SUBSCRIBER. 


—, Nebraska, November 19, 1918. 
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EFFECTS A SAVING IN USE OF GAS. 


George W. Diener Manufacturing Company, 400- 
417 Monticello Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, makes the 
“Automatic” Gas Soldering Furnace shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. This furnace is a great saver 
of gas bills. No gas can 
be burned except by 
placing the copper in the 
furnace. This furnace 
automatically turns on 
the gas and lights it, 
from the pilot light when 
the soldering 








VIEW 
SHOWING 
HOOD 
THROWN 


placing 





‘‘Automatic’’ Gas Soldering Furnace, Made by the George W. 
Diener Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IIlinois. 


copper on the forked rest. Whether one or two coppers 
are used at a time this “Automatic” furnace is equally 
economical bécause each side is separately controlled. 
This also holds true whether one copper is used only 
occasionally or continuous soldering is done. When 
using the “Automatic” Gas Soldering Furnace, light 
the pilot and the furnace is ready for instant use. This 
furnace is provided with an easily adjusted gas and 
air valve. As a result, the proper mixture for per- 
fect combustion and high heat is easily obtainable. 
lor more complete details of the “Automatic” Gas 
Soldering i‘urnace and complete catalog of the Com- 
pany’s many other products, dealers should write to 
the George W. Diener Manufacturing Company, 400- 
417 Monticello Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





Se 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Damper Quadrant and Sheet Metal Screws. 

From Frank Fisher, 1111 Nineteenth Street, Des 
lowa. 

Kindly advise where | can get a damper quadrant 


Moines, 


and sheet metal screws. 

Ans.—You can obtain these from the Parker Sup 
ply Company, 785 East 135th Street, New York City. 
Lincoln Stove. 

From Wahler Brothers, 2553 North Halsted Street, Chicago 

Will vou please tell me who makes the Lincoln 
stove ? 
Ans.—It is made by the Lincoln Stove Company 


of Fremont, Ohio. 
Manufacturer of United States C'inker Hook. 
From J. A. Battin Stove Supply Company, 1641-43 Lawrenc: 
Street, Denver, Colorado. 


Please advise us who is the manufacturer of th: 
United States Clinker Hook. 
Ans.—U. S. Wire Mat Company, Decatur, Illinois 
oo 
The voice with a smile wins. Practice over the tele- 
phone. Don’t cut the customers off short but let them 
know that you are pleased to have them give their 
orders over the phone. 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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1,281,272. Expansion-Bolt. Dwight W. Bennett, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. Filed May 7, 1918. 


1,281,301. Oil-Burner for Stoves, Warm Air Heater, etc. 


John T. Dalcher, Quincy, Mass. Filed July 22, 1918. 
1,281,306. 


Louis FE. Dietz, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Device for Washing-Machines. 


Filed Jan. 27, 1916. 


Operating 


1,281,307. Floyd Dow and Llewellyn D. 


1917. 


Stovepipe-Joint. 


Edminster, Wyanet, Ill. Filed Aug. 23, 


Blow-Torch or  Fire-Pot. Maurice Gold- 


Filed Feb. 13, 1915. 


1,281,345, 
berger, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
1,281,401. 
Filed Nov. 15, 1917. 


Razor-Blade Sharpener. John Legg, Philadel 


phia, Pa. 


1,281,403. Animal-Trap. Lafayette Marcell and Alfred 


Marcell, Milbury, and Frank C. Marcell. Worcester, Mass. 
Filed March 6, 1915. 
‘1,281,424. Clothes-Line Holder. Charles A. Van 


Schoyck, Tintah, Minn. Filed May 1, 1917. 


1,281,483. Shovel. William Bauer, New York, N. Y. 
Filed Aug, 2, 1918, 
1,281,499. Quick-Action Bench-Vise. Peter Broadbooks, 


batavia, N. Y. Filed July 5, 1918. 


1,281,519. Boring-Tool. Edward W. Clark, Los Angeles, 
Cal., assignor of one-half to Alvin Wells, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Filed Dec. 19, 1914. 


1,281 536. 


Filed Feb. 11, 


Lock. 
1915. 


Clarence V. 
Renewed Feb. 25, 


Doyle, New York, N. Y. 


1918. 


1,281,631. Cork-Puller. 
Filed March 25, 1918. 


Jacob W. 


Moser, Byers, Tex: 


1,281 635. 


ray, West Duluth, Minn. 


George M. Mur- 


Stove-Lid and Draft Means. 


7, 1917. 


Filed Aug. 








1,281,738 


1,281,913 





a > 
| ite 
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1,281,807 
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Warm Aijir 
Filed May 


Device for 


1,281,640. Portable Coaling 


Heaters. George C. Noteman, Lakewood, Ohio. 


13, 1918. 


Reynold W. 


1918. 


Razor-Blade Stropper. Rosen- 


Filed March 5, 


1,281,664. 
dahl, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1,281,738. Lock. Arthur P. Wyman, Monterey, Cal 
Filed Jan. 6, 1917. 
1,281,761. Lathe Tool-Holder. Benjamin T. Browand, 


tleveland, Ohio. Filed Novy. 12, 1917. 


A. Morrisey, Plymouth, N. C 
issignor of one-half to Zebulon R Powell, Plymouth, N. C. 


Filed Aug. 1, 1917 


1281,810. Saw Richard 


1281815 William 
riled March 18, 
1, 2R1 XR Mop. 


\pril 17, 1916. 


\. Nadolney, Nanticoke, Pa. 


\uger. 
1918, 
Franklin P 


Filed 


I oof, Padue ah, Ky. 


1,281,915. Clothes-Pin. Kate M. Curle) 
iiled May 31, 1917. 


1,281,943. 


Bedford, Mass. 


, Ovalalla, Nebr. 


lrying-Pan Sylvanus D. Gonsalves, New 


Filed April 29, 191s. 


1.281.069. Means for Locking Stovepipes in Chimney- 


Holes. Joseph H. Jacobs, Denver, Colo. Original application 
led July 2, 1917. Divided and this application filed Aug 
1, 1917. 

1,281,986. Bolt, Screws, and the Like William H. Me 
Laughlin, Hartford, Conn., assignor to Cassius S. Chase, 
Hartford, Conn. Filed March 26, 1918 

1282001. Ax. Robert S. Rains, Vinemont, Ala., as 
sigsnor of one-half to William Earl James, Cullman, Ala. 


Filed Nov. 24, 1916 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








CANCELLATION OF STEEL CONTRACTS IS 
OFFSET BY NEW BUSINESS. 





Several government contracts for steel have already 
been canceled, one item being 40,000 steel cars for 
Pershing’s use, and this producing activity has been 
turned over to work of a peace character. As work of 
non-war description comes into sight further govern- 
ment contracts will be canceled, the War Industries 
Board having laid plans to call off war work gradually 
as other demand makes its appearance. 

Cancellation of contracts, power over which has been 
vested in the War Industries Board, will be gradual, 
and will be accomplished by the removal of restrictions 
Shell steel and barbed wire 
Contracts for 


on non-war industries. 
orders probably will be curtailed first. 
35,000,000 tons of semi-steel shells have been or will 
shortly be canceled. 

There is a general feeling among the smaller inter- 
ests in the trade that price fixing should be continued 
for a time at least, with the possible change that instead 
of maximum prices, a minimum be named. It is 
argued that this would do much to stabilize the in- 
dustry and prevent any undue alarm until the readjust- 
ment has been completed. 

In some circles it is argued that as the present high 
cost of production is due directly to the Government’s 
policy in connection with labor and to the higher 
freight rates put into effect on the railroads under gov- 
ernment operation, the authorities should give all the 
aid possible to the industry. 

All the reports coming out of Washington since the 
signing of the armistice have been encouraging to those 
who are advocating government protection, as it is gen- 
erally shown that the authorities are prepared to aid 
all classes of producers in the problems which they 
must face in the next few months. 

With this aid from the Government, it is maintained, 
the situation will right itself quickly and the demand 
for steel products for regular domestic consumption as 
well as for export in connection with peace uses will 
take care of the steel manufacturers for some time to 
come. With this demand to be taken care of, steel 
men say, there is nothing to cause anxiety to the steel 
manufacturers. 


STEEL. 

All the indications point to inquiries for large ton- 
nages of steel to be used in peace industries at an 
early date. A problem as yet unsolved is how to effect 
the reduction in proportion of labor and other costs. 
It is planned to maintain production at about the pres- 
ent rate. These conditions have tended to assure the 
trade, which is preparing to seek business to replace 
war orders. 


Steel needed for reconstruction in France is esti- 





mated at 6,000,000 tons ; in Italy slightly less. Heavy 
domestic demands for shipbuilding and railroad steel 
seem assured. Manufacturers of automobiles and ag- 
ricultural machinery, released partly from restrictions, 
are counted as prospective purchasers. 


COPPER. 

General industrial conditions, to which the use of 
copper is intimately related, were reviewed at a con- 
ference between B. M. Baruch, chairman of the War 
Industries Board, and a committee of the copper 
industry of America. The meeting brought out the 
following points, which are to remain effective until 
January 1, 1919, and then be subject to renewal or 
revision, as already agreed upon: 

(A) The present rate of production is to be main- 
tained in the mines, smelters, and refineries, continu- 
ous employment being thus insured during the first 
period of the transition from a war to a peace basis. 

(B) The present level of prices of the metal and the 
existing wage scale of labor are to be preserved. 

(C) The War Industries Board, or such other gov- 
ernmental agency as may be designated, is to continue 
regulation of prices and allocation of the material. 

One of the allied Governments has requested in- 
formation on delivery of 200,000 tons of the com- 
modity, which was accepted as a sign that the Euro- 
pean demand would not only be large but immediate. 
Another point given consideration was the prospective 
requirements for civilian consumption, due to the cur- 
tailment of the productivity of many American indus- 
tries for the last 18 months because of the needs of the 
war program, which have created a demand that 
should prove a factor in stabilizing conditions gen- 
erally. 

The civilian demands in Europe and elsewhere, held 
in check for more than four years, would work to the 
same end, it was thought, since America produces ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of the world’s copper supply. 
The reconstruction work in the belligerent countries 
was another point of discussion, as well as the demand 
that Germany and her former allies will have to satisfy 
when she is again rehabilitated and has re-established 
her commercial relations with the rest of the world. 


TIN. 

Dispatches from Washington, D. C., state that the 
War Industries Board will appoint some organization 
to be the consignee for all tin that comes to this 
country, and which will pass on and supervise the 
entry, release and distribution of the tin, and. will 
endorse over the bills of lading to the proper parties 
to enable deliveries to be made. 

All importers are to be licensed and required to giv: 
such guarantees as may be considered necessary tv 
accomplish the desired control, and all import license: 





















are to be passed on by the War Industries Board, or 
their appointees, before shipments can be made. 

Importers are divided into the classes of those who 
are also consumers, those who sell direct and those 
who are also dealers and jobbers, and are required to 
give suitable guarantee. 


LEAD. 

In the lead market practically no buying is being 
done, and some consumers are expecting a decline in 
the fixed maximum price and change in the regulations. 
There is no reason for this expectation for quite a 
while to come. Even with some cancellations on gov- 
ernment orders, the relation of supply to demand must 
continue a close one for some time, and it must be 
remembered lead would have gone to much higher 
prices had it not been for the agreement of producers 
to hold to a maximum price of 7.75 cents. 


SOLDER. 

No further decline has occurred in the market for 
solder. Prices in Chicago remain as follows: War- 
ranted 50-50, per pound, 48 cents; Commercial 45-55, 
per pound, 44% cents; Plumbers’, per pound, 40% 
cents, 


SPELTER. 

Prices for spelter are fluctuating. Prime Western 
for prompt shipment can be purchased for around 8.15 
cents, East St. Louis basis, while December can be 
had around 7.87% cents. Orders are so few and far 
between that it is difficult to secure accurate prices, but 
quotations are nominally 8.15 cents for November, 
8.00 cents for December, and 7.75 cents to 7.87% 
cents for January-March delivery. It is too soon to 
try to estimate the probable duration of the present 
lack of stability in the spelter market. The outlook 
is complicated by many factors of uncertainty. 


SHEETS. 

In the Chicago district a marked increase of opera- 
tions has resulted in the sheet mills from additional 
supplies of steel made available for the purpose. The 
demand for steel sheets is strong both for export and 
domestic use and mills are booked fairly well ahead 
on the basis of former operation which will be worked 
more quickly with enlarged production. Sheet mills 
in the Youngstown, Ohio, valley district are operating 
under a fair amount of bookings from domestic 
sources. From Pittsburgh comes the news that all 
restrictions of the Government with regard to the use 
of sheets having been removed, there has been a mild 
rush on the part of automobile manufacturers to secure 
shipments on tonnages they placed before the restric- 
tions went into effect. It is understood that these in- 
terests have plans all completed for a material increase 
in production of pleasure cars soon after the turn of 
the year. 


TIN PLATE. 

The tin plate industry remains under the restriction 
that it must not operate during the present quarter at 
an average of more than 70 per cent. With the tin plate 
consumption now permitted, and with exports that are 
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likely to be permitted, there may easily be a market 
for the tin plate that would be made at the 70 per cent 
rate, particularly as so many industries have run short 


of tin plate. Under the new conditions, however, the 
whole outlook for tin plate is changed. Hitherto the 
country has been engaged in waging war, which re- 
quired a great deal of steel, and in feeding a great 
many people. Now it is done making war but has 
more people to feed. That would mean more tin plate 
desired, and also a freer supply of tin plate. Accord- 
ingly the prospect is that the mills will be accorded 
more steel and will be enabled to operate at more than 
the present rate. While tin plate would not be made 
now for the packing of next year’s food crops, the 
other consuming industries could be given tin plate 
during the next few months so that they would not 
need to call for so much later on. 

Developments of the past few days indicate that, in 
line with wishes the iron and steel trade has been ex- 
pressing for several weeks past, the War Indus- 
tries Board will continue to control prices. The pres- 
ent price of tin plate, $7.75 per base box, 100-pound, 
applies on all deliveries through December 31st. Later 
deliveries, on present contracts, would be at the price, 
if there were one, fixed by any recognized government 
agency. 


OLD METALS. 
Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district, which 
Old steel 
steel springs, 


may be considered nominal, are as follows: 
axles, $4].52; old iron axles, $41.52; 
$30.36; No. 1 wrought iron, $29.75 to $30.36; No. 1 
29.50 to $30.36, all net tons. 
non-ferrous metals are as follows, per pound: 
copper, 16 cents; light 
cents; zinc, 4% cents; cast aluminum, 20 cents. 


cast iron, Prices for 


Light 
lead, 5% 


brass, 10 cents; 


PIG IRON. 
The pig iron market has not yet 
marked change but the transition from the war to a 
One feature which 





undergone any 


peace basis clearly is in progress. 
was outstanding during the past week was the greater 
ease with which iron now is obtainable. The pressure 
for tonnage has been relaxed. 

The iron trade is in a state of great uncertainty. 
Nothing yet has happened to it, but it is wondering if 
something is not going to happen. [or nearly two 
years the trade has had Uncle Sam for its biggest cus- 
tomer, and of late he has been almost its only cus- 
tomer. At least 95 per cent of the iron output has 
gone on government orders direct or indirect. That 
is going to cease, but how quickly the Government 
can stop the tremendous agencies it has put in motion 
is a question that only the future can determine. 

Although no great rush to get from under war con- 
tracts for pig iron is being shown by melters in Chi- 
cago territory, numerous cancellations have been sent 
to pig iron producers. Most of these are on tonnages 
for war work but others are from melters who were 
not engaged on war production. It is understood all 
these requests will be held for submission to a new 
committee on ethics of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, which has just been appointed to adjust 
difficulties arising from the present situation. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 








METALS. 
PIG IRON. 
ee ere $34 40 
orthern Fdy., No. 2... 34 00 
Southern “e S S = 40 25 
Lake = C arcoal. 38 70-39 00 
Malleable..........++. 34 50 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 
Per dox 
[IC Perr $16 80 
x POEs ose cceessevene 18 70 
xx D> s¢esesseaanene 20 80 
css cekaekees 22 15 
PD. aseecseuneses 23 65 
Cc ne sxcckeceneese 33 60 
x Dn décoosmecuennes 37 40 
xx Bs é.ccnvceeceeces 41 60 
i Ge 44 30 
coe & ~ Saree. 47 30 
COKE PLATES. 
Cokes, 180 Its...... 20x28 $18 50 
Cokes, 200 lbs...... 20x28 18 80 
Cokes, 214 lbs....... IC 20x28 19 4C 
Cokes, 270 Ibs...... IX 20x28 21 75 


- BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


rr per 100 Ibs. $5 5: 
See per 100 lbs. 5 53 
| re per 100 lbs. 5 6:2 
No. 16 ae ..per 100]bs. 5§ 72 


GNE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK. 


No. 18-20.......... per 100 Ibs. $6 3 
eS | Sar per 100 Ibs. 

RO per 100 lbs. 6 ro 
EE phinedinxane atte per 100 lbs. 6 47 
ER: per 100 lbs. 6 5? 

GALVANIZED. 

_ ery per 100 lbs. $7 02 
Be BE, vcccscens per 100lbs. 7 17 
| ee per 100lbs. 7 32 
Oo’ Sa per 100 lbs. 7 47 
Das occuwnanaha per 100lbs. 7 62 
i Mivehis4nunned per 100 lbs. 7 77 
errr er per 100 lbs. 8 27 


See per 100 lbs. $7 82 
See per 100 lbs. 7 87 
See per 100 lbs. 7 92 
bie kexsdteswaxuas per 100lbs. 8 02 


SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. 


Per 100 lbs. 
Wood" s Smooth eee $7 27 
No. 22-24...... 7 32 
- * No. 25-26...... 7 37 
” at oS rere 7 42 
- = rere 7 SZ 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 
IRON. 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 

100 lbs., base No. 28...... $11 55 
BAR SOLDER. 
Warranted, 50-50........ per lb. 48 c 
Commercial, 45-55....... ” 44}c 
PE c:ébceaeenae aan - 40jc 
SPELTER 
Ds s ces cestiaxenedusauanes 10c 


SHEET ZINC. 


EE ee ee —— 
Less than cask lots....$18 50 to 19 0 


COPPER, 
Copper chest, base... .ccccccccce 





| 
LEAD. 








TNR 68s cect enadeeednn $8 50) 
i! widtn iin dda ds emma ie 9 00) 
Sheet. 
Pull coils........ per 100 lbs. $11 00 | 
Cut COMB... cee per 100 lbs. 11 25 
TIN. 
deh ke pice nee ee enw Nominal 
Sry eee Nominal | 
HARDWARE. 
ADZES. 
Carpenters’. | 
Pos chtiscetesananwnnds Net 
Coopers’. 
Cs circ thant aes wareenen Net | 
reer 
Railroad. . 
Pd ss'etretoeseceebesnenn Net 
AMMUNITION. 
Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. 
x ie Waterproof, 1-10s. . . 20&24% | 
SERRE IERIE 20&24% | 


Shells, Loaded. 
Loaded with Black Powder. 20&24 7% | 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium grades... . 20824 % | 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
high grade 20&24% 


Winchester. 
Smokeless Repeater Grade. 20&2432 


Smokeless Leader Grade. - 20824 % | 
Black Powder............ 20824, | 
U. M. C. 
ene 20&24% 
RE occa leans cnaaie 50a 
Be Gevctsccxcsecseves 20&24% 
| 
Gun Wads—per 1000. 
Winchester 7-8 gauge....... $2 25 
9-10 gauge....... 1 94 
“ 11-28 gauge....... 1 63 
Powder. Each 
DuPont’ s Sporting, kegs.....$11 25 
4 kegs.... 5 90 
” 7 4 kegs.... 3 10 
DuPont's Canisters, I-lb...... 56 
2 ae RS Fe 32 
= _ . =a 22 
** Smokeless, drums... .. 43 50 
we “  kegs..... 22 00 
~ = 4 kegs.... 11 25 
Ve ¥ 4-kegs.... 5 75 
ni “ _ canisters.. 1 00 


L. & R. MR Extra Sporting 
a RE ae are 1 

L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
ah RET ee OTR 5 90 


L. & R. Grange, Extra Sporting 





ceria atac ae Beak Sal hen fe' 3 10 
L. & R. ‘Oranse, Extra Sporting 

1 lb. canisters.......... 56 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 

4 lb. canisters........ 32 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 

i-Ib. canisters.......... 22 
Hercules“E.C.” and “Infallible”’ 

50 can drums........... 43 50 
Hercules ‘‘E. C.,"" kegs......... 22 50 
Hercules “E. C.,"" }-kegs....... 11 25 
Hercules Pee " 25 can 

deans uted a a adn 22 00 
Hercules “Tafallible,” 10 can 

wo wanna eaweenae 909 
Hercules “E. C.,"" }-kegs....... 5 75 
Hercules “E.C.” and “Infallible”’ 

OS Ee 1 00 
Hercules W. A. .30 Cal. Rifle, 

eae 1 25 
Hercules Lightning Rifle, 

re 1 25 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, 

a ee 1 25 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 

eT Terre 1 00 

ANVILS, 

Trenton, 70 to 80lbs..... 9ic per Ib. 
Trenton, 81 to 150 lbs..... 9}c per Ib. 
ASBESTOS. 

Board and Paper, upto 1/16” 17c per lb, 

hicker...... 18c per lb. 





AUGERS BEATERS. 
| Boring MedhMs....000ccccereses 60% | Carpet. Per doz. 
ER aacateasenanueintee 25 No. 7 Tinned Spring Wire... $1 10 
PR ccncsenensanened 50%| No. 8 Spring Wire coppered... 1 50 
ly Cn 0s 6euseccnadnae 175 

Hollow. Ege. Per doz. 
Bonney’s.......... per doz. 3000} No. 50 Imp. Dover epesepod $110 
Stearns, No. 3..... 2 60 00; No. 102 tinned... 1 35 

No. 150 “ ” Dune 2 
. oO. ° Heavy hotel tinned. . : 10 

| o. ° 30 

Post Hole. No. 15 “ “ “ ee 3 60 
Iwan’s Post Hole and Well..... ~— No 18 “% “* . ae 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in.. .per doz.$13 00 

Ship. ed 8 9 10 12 
Ford's, with or without screw, Net list) Per doz.$11 50 13 00 14 75 18 00 

AWLS. Moulders’. 

Brad. . Ss ectectdwewen Per doz. 20 00 
No. 3 Handled....... r doz. $0 65 
No. 1050 Handled...” 40 BELLS. 

Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, Call. 
ey per gro. 4 00| 43-inch Nickeled Rotary Belt. 
Patent asst’d, 1 to 4 ve 85 Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 50 
Cow. 

| Harness. EERE PT 30% 
SN ccawiate aad . 1 05 
PARE. cccccccccece 1 00! Door. Per doz. 

New Departure Automatic...$ 7 50 
Rotary. 

Peg. 3 -in. Old Copper Bell ...... 6 00 
Shouldered.......... ne 160; 3 -in. Old Copper Bell, fancy. 8 00 
_ . 75| 3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 6 00 

34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 6 50 

—— = d Bell lished 15% 
No. IS, socket hand’ld. per doz. 2 50 and Deus, polished........+.- 40 
No. 344 Goodell-Prat - cd xecdandpacnwne 15% 

EE ecco s betes 35-40% ickel Plated...........-+++. 10% 
“i 5 ESR eR a pe 5Y 
No. 7 Stanley as SE CE. orice ctneKkew saws 10% 
AXES . 
Miscellaneous. 

Boys’ Handled. at 

Ps xnscecsske © 2st a ey 
SS — ae $3 00 3 75 5. 50 7" 33 
Broad. e BEVELS, TEE, 

Plumbs, West, Pat.............List Btanley’ 8 rosewood handle, new 
a << anne re: lO ere ets 
“  Biremen’s (handled), seeisy’ 's iron handle............ Nets 

onteaueeel per doz. 21 00 
BINDING CLOTH. 

RS add a cecicheaesieieare Mad 55% 

Single Bitted (without handles). Eee eer ee eee 40% 

Prices Brass, plated beedneneeoseesesennel 60% 
Warren Silver Steel. . on application 
Warren Blue Finished. - BITS 
Matchless Red Pole......... $11 50) Auger. : 
jennings ae 
RSAC SRE: List plus $ 5% 
Double Bitted (without handles). —— Behe 
Warren's Natl. Blue, 3} to 44 ae ae 5h5% 
; _ ark’s Expansive........... To 
Dkixeeuseus Prices on application Steer’ 's * Small list, $22 00... .. 5% 
The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 lbs, * Large “" $26 00.....5% 
are the base prices. ae ae agen ana 35% 
Ford's Ship Auger pattern 
Wl cteesusnuksancal List plus 5% 
i inteieckwontvueseatawesee 10% 
BAGS, PAPER NAIL, 
Pounds..... 10 16 20 _~—25 |Countersink. 
Per 1,000....$5 00 650 750 9 00 ue 38 18 Wheeler's ....per doz. $2 25 
° “ 3 00 
Asnerican Snailhead.. Ke 1 75 
Rose ‘ se 2 00 
” Fl ve 1 40 
BALANCES, SPRING. Mahew’s Flat...... * 1 60 
PI, cadiicunsscansbescseus -20% Saal... — 
Dowel. 
Russell Jennings. ......... 000015% 
BARS, CROW. 
Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt....$8 5C Gimlet. 
Standard Double Cut. 
: Doz. $1 10—$1 60 
CIID, cv ceccecceses Doz. 1 80 
BASKETS. 

Clothes. = 
Small Willow........ per doz. 15 0C ae - sins leas 
Medium Willow...... “ 17 Oo ndard Square........ 20% 

Large Willow........ “ 20 0 American e 5 sm 
. , ro Driver. 

Galvanized Steel. 3 bu. 1 bu. 1} bu. oy ae _# 1 40 

Per doz...... $11 50 $17 00 $22 NS 26 Stanley...... 1 75 











